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Thefe are circumftances, my Lord, 
not to mention tlie many noble adls 
of benevolence, humanity and libera- 
lity, exercifed towards thofe who are 
more immediately under your Lord- 
fliip's influence,— that, while they 
add luftre to your dignity, w^ill re- 
dound to your immortal honour, and 
made me doubly anxious to com- 
mit the profent Work to your Lord- 
fiiip's patronage, — ^intended to excite, 
cherifh and increafe that love for 
Trade and Manu£a(ftures, which your 
Lordlhip has been ever ftudious to 
promote ; and which, if profccutcd 
with due vigour,, will raife this Coun- 
tryi languifhing in poverty and ob- 
fcurity, to the higheft pitch of opu- 
lence and glory* 

That your Lordlhip may live long 

in health, to enjoy the fwcets of hap- 
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ef him who has the honour to fub- 
fcribe himfelf,. with the moft pro^ 
found veneration,, 

My Lord^ 

Your Lordffup's^ 
moft obedient^ 
and very humble Servant,, 
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BAVID LOCH. 
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PREFACE. 



THE Author of the following (beets has 
frequently communicated his fentiments to 
the Public, in various periodical papers^ on the 
Trade^ Manufadures^ andFiOieriesof Scotland, 
with a view to excite a fpirit.of induftry, emu, 
lation^ and public fpirit among the mhabitants of 
thb country ; and he is happy to find they have 
been, in fome meafure, fuccefsful, in having 
roufed them from that lethargic indolence, and 
difpelled that infatuated prejudice, which have 
long kept this p^rt of the united kingdom in po- 
verty and thraldonu 

, Many gentlemen, who are true friends to^ 
their couniry, have oi^eii cxpr^fjed their defirr 
. to fee the Author's fentiments, on the above par^ 
ticulars, properly colle&ed together, and arran* 
ged under their di&rent heads, with a view of 
rendering them more genef ally ferviceable, A> 
his ruling. paffion is bis country *s weal, and aft 
he is happy to be a mean of furthering its pro£^ 
perity, he has chearfully undertaken the. taik^ 
hoping, that the end aimed at in the publication 
will fufficiently atone for bis inahUity, as a 

writer. 
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writer, to do common jufticie to Hich important. 
fiibjeas. 

Smce his laft publication, he has made Tours 
dirough almoft all the great manufaduring towns 
hi Scotiaadj ai well as to the ftated rendezvous 
•f Fifhing ifi tbe Hij^atidf^ md WcAem Ifles. 
Ttiefe bavie afforded maajr fafts and obfervft^ 
tiofis vreil wertbf the* attentiMf of the Mer^ 
Amt, the Manufaftcrer ^ and the Mechanic* 
hi the prefent work they are alllaiMciUf re:- 
covded; and he h»t»e» thejr aitefuchr as fhooUt 
wm afip^ar bldow tha ndvke' ef the; NoUemoi^ 
m4 the Gendemafv of profertf ; n<ir even be 
Hhtigniti by W)riatiividaat'tdiawi(bes welL 
m^ hit «ati«e Iflkw 

The branch of manufaAure chiefly contended- 
far in the foUevrin|^6vh^ it^iiot one; for the pro- 
fcc«iio»af whklk«f«^are4)hl^^ precainoafly t^ 
df pent upcm fcatnga naiiens for BMteriatSy nei. 
Iker is it found- tott^ intri^ate-^ for the gesras of* 
iiwr ceonsrymcn : tmt it hi oM^-fel- veMtth in^ 
didgeM HeaTrn ha« Meflbd ois^wilhr et^rf thhig> 
Mctfiary,foar it»fo«indfttio#i^; Mtt^yiftfbwt^on^ 
oilpfelves to ldaaM> flibuUtwe oMkiately refufi^ 
to^ profit by the meitis pw in our power. If' 
>i^hadfiriiii»ers«ntf peft*w}oirt«>^* thoti 

dkum of fafeinati^ iihder* whick.thit httpovtt-' 
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rifl)€d country has been long fettei'ed^ and una* 
nimoufly to perfevere in the eftabliflimenr of 
the Woolen Manufa^ure, already happily be- 
gun, we fhould ibortly fee Scotland railed from 
ahjed poverty and mean'Obfcnrity, to the fame 
degree of opulence and dignity as onr (ider king- 
doniy acquired only by this invaluable branch. 

As thegreateft objed f»r incre^ng our Wool* 
en ManUfa^ure^ juftly flyled tbeftaf^e of tbtf 
liland^ is a fiiffidency of good Wool, the Authof 
has endeavoured firft to enforce the propriety 
of increadng the number of Sbee p^ and the ne« 
ceflity of procuring the beft breed of that u(ef«4 
animal from every quarter of the globe ; and in 
the various branclies of this manufadnre, he has 
enlarged upon fuch as are moft beneficial to the 
labourbg poor^ as well as to the proprietors 
tbemfdves; convuiced that workmeui who aro 
able to purchafe, by their induftry, the necefla4 
ries, and enjoy the common comforts of life^ art 
indnced to marry early^-^tbat matrimony increa* 
fes populationji and that population is^the pri* 
jQoary fource of a nation's wealth and ftrengtb^ 
which are to be eftimated only by the number^ 
virtue, and induftry of its inhabitaotar 

With regard to the Linen Manufa&ure, it 
has long been £skvoured with the prose Aim aod 
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encouragement of the public^ on which account 
it may be deemed temerity in an individual to 
combat the opinion of fo many refpedable cha* 
raders^ who have long confidered it the JIaple 
of this country; but opinions, by whomfoevcr 
received, muft always give place to fafts. On 
this ground it is, that the Author entertains no 
c!bubt of convincing every irapartiJ Reader, 
that Flax, being an exotic, and the foil and cli- 
mate unfavourable to its culture, can never be 
raifed here to perfection ; and that to attempt to 
eftablifh the Linen Manufafture as the ftaple of 
this country, is unnatural and abfurd, and ulti- 
mately promifes no real advantage to Scotland. 

As very large fums have been, and ftill con- 
tinue to be remitted to England for London 
Porter, which we can brew at home as good as, 
and cheaper than, our neighbours ; the Author 
has endeavoured to roufe the attention of his 
countrymen to the manufadluring of this article, 
as an objcft of no fmall confequence. He has 
the happinefs to find chat his efforts, in this re- 
fpeA, have been crowned with a degree of fuc- 
cefs almoft equal to his widies ; as the inhabi- 
tants in gtoeral, diverted of the prejudice they 
had entertained againft Scots malt liquors, are 
giving due encouragement to their own, there- 
by givmg employment to an additional number 
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•f hands^ keepbg the little money among us in 
circulation at home^ and greatly incrcafing the 
revenue of Scotland* 

The manufactures eftablilhed in and near Paif- 
ley and Dundee^ comprifing the Thready Lace, 
and Silk branches, are the next fubjefts of re* 
vieW| in treatmg of which| the Author, convinced 
of their very great importance in giving comfor- 
table fubfiAence to fo many thoufands of induf- 
trious labourers, has attempted to do juftice to 
their intrinfic value, by placing them in fuch an 
impartial and confpicuous point of view, as to 
afford a pleafing pidure to every friend and 
-well-wifiier to his country. 

s After particularizing a Tour through moft of 
the trading, towns and villages of Scotland, en- 
riched with notes and bbfervations concerning 
the nature and extent of their Trade, Manu- 
fafturc^. Improvements, fec^ita-the Fifheries of 
Scotland, with a traverfe into the Wedem Ifles^ 
occupy the whole of the fecond Volume. The 
Author has long confidered the Filhing trade at 
an objed of the utmoft confequence, well wor- 
thy the attention. of the Legidature, inafmuch as 
it is a great nurfery fur failors,^ caufes an c;x» 
change of their cargoes for raw materials, im* 
ported at a low value, extends the confumpt of 
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our own comraodities^ •nd is the life of manii* 
faAures; proving^ on the whole, an mexbauftible 
fource of riches to the whole nation. 

The Author has next made fome obfervationy 
on Trade in general,— expatiated on the otiliqr 
ctf inland navigation, particularly on the'inipor-' 
tance of the Great Canal, intended to open a 
communication between the Eaft and Weft feaa^ 
•—and concludes with ftridures on the unhappy 
conteft between Great Britain and the Colonies, 
together with a plan to reduce the Americans 
to obedience. He has alfo attempted to demon* 
ftrate that the advantages of our trade with the 
Americans, faid to be principally in favour 
of the mother country, centered intirely among 
themfelves, and that they are indebted to Great 
Britain for every blefling they enjoyed prior to 
the commencement of their unnatural rebellion* 

Having now given a brief account of the na- 
ture and dcjfign of the Work, the Author offers 
it to the public (though the refult of thirty years 
experience in Trade) ^ with the greateft diffidence 
of his abilities as a Writer. He was always a 
volunteer when pving his defultory thoughts in 
periodical papers and in detached pieces ; biit he 
has now been impreffed into the fervice by feve- 
ral of his Friends, who wi(h well to the Trade 

t 
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and Manufa^ures of Scotland. If the public 
in general, aqd thofe in particular, receive the 
dilintereftcd efforts of an individual, to furthei* 
and fecure their profperity, with fatisfaftion and 
complacency, — and if they prove in the fmalleft 
degree ufeful to his countrymen, he fhall meet 
the fneers of the fupercilious, and the acumen of 
fnarling critics, with the calmnefs and fortitude 
of a philofcpher, and, arrogating to himfelf the 
merit of a good intention, feek fhelter in this 
pleafmg refle<ftion. That his folc aim was hif 
country^s good. 



St Ann^s Tards, 
Edinburgh, 28th <:?(?. 
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the French and Dutch from competing with 
us at foreign markets. 
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SECT. I. 

Of the Propriety of tncreajlng the Number of 
Sheep J and the Necefity of getting a proper 
Breed of that ufeful Animal introduced int9 
this Country. 

I HAVE diofen to make die breeding of 
Sheep the firft chapter of the prcfent worik, 
becaofe, without a diie degree of attention 
to this important ardcle (however anxious the 
country may be to encourage their own Wool6a 
roanufa&ure^ in [H-eference to every other), the 
inanuBidturer cannot be fupplied with a fuffici- 
ency of good Woo^ which mufl: hnpedbiti^ pfdf* 
Vol. Irf A, ^^<S 
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grefs, and prevent its ever arriving to that height 
of perfeAion which we might infure to our- 
felves^ if we were to increafe the quMfttiiy and 
quality of wool, the natural produce of our 
own country. 

To accomplilb this is by no meant a dUBcoI^ 
and far lefs a hazardous taik.r-I have been told 
there may be at prefent three millions of Sheep 
in Scotland, and that their number might be at 
leait increafed to ten millions, without encroadi- 
ing upon a iinglc acre of corn-land* 

Before tVe umon, we not only doathed oor- 
lelves, but fent cloth and woolen goods abroad, 
to a conflderable amount : Nay I find, befidcs, 
that large fums came annually into the couotrj 
for unmanufadured wool ; from which it is evi- 
dent, that the number of Sheep in Scotland be> 
fore that- period muft have been greatly fupe- 
riour to what we have at prefent. As a corrobo- 
tation of the fad, I muft beg leave to mention 
one inftance, wluch I have from undoubted an* 
thority ; and that is, that forty years ago there 
were in Caft and ^Cd-Lothians, twenty Shee|| 
for one that are in thefe counties at prefent. 

That thefe are faAs, no one, I prefumei who 
is acouaiBtcd with the hiftory of Scotland, will 

SLttemet 
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attempt to controvert. It may aot^ therefore, 
be deemed altogether improper, in the prefent 
vndertaking, to inquire into, and endeavour to 
account for, the caufes of this amazing decreafe 
of our Sheepi fo particularly deftru&ive to the 
riches and profperity of this part of the united 
kingdom. 

It t$ well known, that, however the Englifli 
anay now afTeA to defpife the Scots, they courted 
an union with unremitting ardour, for a feries 
of years ; and that this union, effeded by under- 
hand dealing, was made rather to anfwer finifter 
▼lews than to be produftive of any advantage 
to Scotland, is the opinion of the bulk of the 
nation ; as well as that they thought themfelvea 
fold by a few of their leading men. Whether^ 

fiotwithftandmg, this union has been advantage- 
ous to both countries, is a queftion that haf 
often been a^tated, but which does not, front 
the nature of my defign, feem neceflary for me 
to inquu^ into 1 perhaps, if my opinion were 
afked, I {hould anfwer in the affirmative. Cer- 
tahi it is, that the noblemen who managed thia 
momentous affair on the part of Scotland, pof- 
feffed great landed property ; and that they re- 
ceived very large fums of money in order to ac- 
complifh this moft defirable event. The Woolen 
Manufa^hure had long been conlidered at the 

A % fiaQlc 
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ftaple of England^— as an inexbauftible fond of 
riches. It may therefore be at leaft prefufoed^ 
that thefe noblemen, who had experienced the 
irrefiflible power of Englifti goM, might, in an 
ignominious manner, be applied to for preventing 
Scotland from interfering with England in its fa- 
vourite manufacture. Many other branches of 
trade nught, with great appearance of utility, 
)iave been pointed out to the inhabitants of this 
country^ and, among the reft, that of the 
LiftM AlanufaJiuref in which the Englifli would 
never attempt to be their rivals. If, therefore, 
fuch a thing was agitated, which I ofier merely 
as conjectural, the moil efleAual way of fecur-^ 
ing^ fuccefs was, to difcourage the breed of 
Sheep in Scotland; becaufe it is impoffible to 
profecute any m^nufaAure without the neceflarf 
materials. Whether the decreafe of Sheep is 
owing to this caufe or not, I will not take upon 
me abfolutely to determine ; but this I know, 
thsit their number has gradually leflened fince 
that period^ to the great prejudice of the inter- 
nal profperity of Scotland. This much! thought 
l^eceflfary to offer, in order to pave the way for 
recommending an increafe of the number, and 
an amendment of the breed of our Sheep, great- 
ly negleAed fince the union, but which, if pro- 
perly attended to, will be more advantageous 
to the induJftrioui people of Scotlaijid than all 

the 
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Ac gold mines of Mcsdco and Peru affe to %)m 
laxy inhabitants of hauglity Span. 

In the firft place, it will be acknowlcaged, ' 
that Agriculturk is the fource of every na- 
tion's ftrength and wealth, and the mother of 
all arts and fciences. Many authors who have^ 
within thefc twenty years, judicioully treated 
this fubjeft, as well as trade and manufa^ures, 
have done infinite fervice to this part of the- u- 
nited kingdom. They have laid a fbiindatiox 
for many improvements, which do already, and 
will continue hereafter to redound to the na* 
lion's benefit, as much as their wridngs do i7(Htf 
to their honour and credit. 

* 

The fbength and wealth of a nation comfifts 
in the .number and induftry of its inhabitants s 
And many patriotic noblemen in this country^ 
afhiated by the beft t>f prmci{^, have encou^ 
raged men to come and Settle in places thac 
wanted cultivation, or that ieemed adapted by 
nature for the feat of manufadures. It is a 
well known truth, that in aH countries thinly 
inhabited the people are inddlent and poor; 
The caufes are obvious ; for the natural- foil> aU 
moil without ci!i}ture|'fupphes their immediate 
wants; and were they to labour ie, they would 
not find a market for their produce ; whereas, 
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in ill populont countries the mhaUtants nonft 
work or ftarve ; for every individual moft be 
fed, and the ground is the moft natural, and the 
only magazine that can fupply them. Hence 
people of bothfexes and of every age are empkqr* 
cd ; life and health preferved; riches acquired; 
each different fpedes of animus and vegetaUes 
increafed; trade promoted; and government 
fiqpplied with men and money for the nadonft 
defence. In (hort| it is under this latter drcom* 
fiance only that people enjoy life, liberqr and 
|iroperty, and that arts and fciences flourifli and 
are brought to perfection,— -But to retura Scam 
this dig^eflion— » 

Scotland, being in many places mountamous^ 
is^ perhaps, for that very reafoi>, ope of the 
beft countries in the world for ndfingSheep^ 
Thefe ufefiil animals like a dry pafture, and 
will endure much cold, provided they be kept 
firom wet t nay, the colder the climate is in 
which they are brought up, the finer will their 
wool be. This may be demonftrated by an- ex-» 
periment attended bitt with little trouble to the 
curious farmer, who may be defirous of account* 
ing for the different degrees of finenefii of the 
threads or filaments of a fleece of wooL Thefe 
ibreads are conftantly varied according to the 
keat of the fcafon^ or the different temperature 

of 
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0f the air^ at the time of its growth. For it 
is a certain fzd:, that that part of a fleece which 
grows in the coldeft feafon^ or in winter^ is in- 
finitely finer than that wliich grows in the fum- 
mer ; and that thefe threads or filaments on 
any fleece are exaftty proportional to the dif. 
ferent degrees of the temperature of the air, or 
the variations of heat and cold in the <fiflrid in 
which the Sheep are reared.— Numbertefs other 
inftances might be ^ven in fupport of my tf gii« 
ment^ but I (hall only adduce the few folbwing; 

That large traAof country called Thibet^ fitw* 
ated betwixt India and China^ is moftly 8000 feet 
above the level of the fea^ and confequently^ 
notwithftanding its fouthem climate^ muft be 
very cold ; yet the Sheep delight to feed there^ 
and produce excee^g fine wooL 

• The mountams of the Andes and* PiBru^ ht^ 
longing to Spain^ which lie in South America^ 
are ftiil higher, being about 15,000 feet above 
the lurface of the fea. The cold k fo exceed- 
^gly intenfe on the ySr^Tim/// of, thefe 'moun^ 
tains, that neither man nor beaft can breathe 
tfpon them ; yet the Sheepy fed on the lower 
parts of thefe mountains, produce wool of a 
finer quality than the former.^-Inftind, winch 
prompts them, to a/cend. as hs^ as they find 

food 
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food and climate fit for them, as naturally lom 
.duces them to JtrfcenJzs wbter sqiproachesr la 
thefe high mountainous countries, the Sheep 
may always enjoy the fame temperature of air | 
for, as the feafon alters, the place of abode can 
alfo be altered. I fuppofe 8000 feet above 
the level of the fea is cold enough to live u% 
when the fun is vertical, or rig^t over our 
beads, without Aiade ; and that, by defcending 
4000 feet during the winter months, the iame 
climate, or more properly the fame degree of 
heat and cold, may be always enjoyed* Thua 
it b, that the Sheep are conflantly kept iii a 
cool region all the year round, and at the 
fame time are plentifully fupplied with good 
dry wholefome food. 

I needed not to have carried you far* 
ther than Spain for examples in fupport of 
the truth of my argument, nor ibould I have o» 
mitted in this place to particularize one inftance^ 
>^ ere it not that I intend to borrow a good deal 
concerning the method praftifed in that country* 
•f pafturing their Sheep, from authors who 
have profcffeifly written on the fubjeft r but as 
^is will orderly fall to be taken in when treat* 
ing of the maimer after which Sheep fhould be 
managed in general, I ihall defer it till it comes 
in courfe«« Before. I quit thisfubjed, however^ 

I ihall 
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I fhall beg leave to mention, that Zetland, the 
coldeft climate in our country, produces Sheep 
-with the beft wool, not inferiour to that of 
Spain, from which I have often had ftockings 
jnanufadured much finer than any of the kin4 
I ever faw, which were beautiful beyond defcrip. 
tion. There is no country I have had occafion 
to be in, that promifes better than our weftern 
Highlands for rearing and feeding Sheep, that ^ 
may preddce good wool, Thefe numeroui 
hills afford excellent Sheep-padure ; and, from 
their vicinity to the great weftern ocean, th# 
fhow does not lie upon them, in the fevered 
winter, for more than two or three days toge* 
ther. Thefe fuperior advantages, which kind 
nature has beftowed on this part of the country, 
have induced many of the judicious inhabitantc 
to improve the breed^ and augment the number 
0f their Sheep. 

It is with no lefs fatisfadipn I am able to de« 
dare, that a jdmilar plan was fome time ago fet 
on foot, and has been attended with the wiihed^ 
for fuccefs>^ by feveral noblemen and gentlemen 
of this part of the country : — Such laudable ext 
amples- of real patriotifm, begun by fo many rct 
fpe&able charaflers, both for birth and learning, 
wDl, I hope, be followed by every gentleman 
and farmer in the kingdom, who has the pro* 
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fpcrity of his countiy at heart. Thcfc truly 
patriotic leaders merit ihe higheft encomiunii fiir 
the trouble and expence they have incurred ia 
procuring proper rams from England, in order 
to improve the breed of Sheep, as beft fuited 
the nature of the pafture. This was ftriking at 
the root of the difeafe, and laybg a lading 
foundation for the eftablifhment and improve* 
ment of the JVoolvn Manufa^ure. By ftadon- 
ing thefe rams in different parts of the country, 
and allowing every gentleman and fanner to 
fend their ewes to be ferved by them, they 
have (hewn the world that their prindpal objeft 
is the good of their country ; and that they 
theirfelves are convinced, that nothing can tend 
fo much to the glory and welfare of Scothmd, 
as a due attention to this important branch of 
trade, the firft inlet to which is a proper breed 
of Sheep, from which plenty of good wool 
might be had, and to the acconiplifhment where* 
of no other method could be more effeAual. 
It is fome time (ince I propofed, and ftrong^y 
recommended, fuch a plan ; it may therefore 
be naturally fuppofed, that I feel no fmall de- 
gree of happinefs, in finding my fentiments co« 
incide with, and fupported by noblemen and 
gentlemen, not lefs diftinguiihed by a love of 
their country, and every mental excellency, 
than by their exalted i^irth; in which lail 

they 
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^ibey are mferiour to none in the three king* 
cloms. When this wife and falutary plan of 
improving the breed of Sheep fhall be adopted 
ihfrough every part of Scotland^ as I have rea- 
Ion to hope it foon will be^ I am confcious thd 
moft falutary effefts will refult from it^ as well 
to the breeder of Sheep in particular^ at to the 
country in general. 

Every body will allow that Ab Sheep is a 
snoft excellent animal, his fleflh fupplying us with 
good and wholefome fbod, and bis ikin witk 
ufeful and ornamental clpathing ; and^ notwith. 
Handing the ferviceablenefs of this anhnal^ hm 
nught ftill be more beneficial to us, were people 
m general to make choice of a proper breed, 
and manage their ivool with more judgment* 
Some perfons falfely ima^e, the coarfer th^ 
wool is, the more hardy the Sheep ; which er* 
roneous notion has induced many to keep tupt 
covered with bair Inftead of wool ; and fome of 
tbefe neither a good black nor a good white, but 
a mixture of botlu Now altho* the wool in thia 
ftate is reduced in its value at leaft one half ; 
yetj not fatisfied with this degeneracy, they 
fmear it abundantly wjth tar, which, befides de- 
creafing its worth to the great detriment of the 
farmer, renders it almoft ufelefs to the mana- 
fa&urer. It fliould^ however, be obferved^ that 
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the quality of wool which is analogous to tbt 
remperatiire of the air at the time of its gjrowth, 
but more particularly to the coUnels of the 
climate (being finer as it is more intenfe},* has 
alfo fome dependence on the quality of the pafl 
ture ; for hairy Sheep, tranPported to a rich 
pafturage, will caufe the wool to grow mnch 
finer, and contraritvife .• In fhort, that pafture 
which improves the quality of the wool it cer- 
tainly bed adapted to the welfare of the Sheep; 
as that country which is the coldeft produces 
the fineft wool. 

Notwithftanding what has been advanced hf 
a correfpondent, that he had tried the large fine 
wooled Sheep, and that they did not aqfwer.in 
the muu*-lands, on account of their being naked 
when lambed, and, therefore, could endure no 
ftormy weather for fome time after, I am'tho* . 
roughly convinced, that a well-wooled tup and 
ewe never faU to produce lambs properly 
doathed to proteft them from the weather, 
wherever dropt. The great Author of nature 
has provided a covering fuitable to all the brute 
creation, according to the climate they inhabit. 
£ven our domeftic animal the dog, as much as 
he is with us at the fire-fide, takes on a much 
thicker and warmer coat in the winter than he 
does in the fummer ; and the colder and more 

[evere 
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ifevcre the winter is, the thidcer will be his cd* 
Ten. It is mcewife to be obferved, that the fkins 
of haresy rabbits, and all the fpecies oi fur^ 
red animals, are mOTC valuable by 50 per cent. 
in winter than they are in fumraer. My wor- 
thy correfpondent may therefore afliire himfelf, 
that nothing more is neceflary to produce good 
wool, and in abundance, from a good breed of 
£ne-wooled fiieep, than to provide them with 
plenty of proper, wholefome food *, and a con» 
Tenieiit Ihelter in ftormy weather.— But far- 
ther ; the fine-wookd Sheep never caft their 
wool unlefs they be ftarved for want of food, 
carried to a hot climate, or when they are very 
>»ld ; and it is not only my opinion, but that of 
the moft intelligent farmers, that it is hardly 
|>offible to get too fine a breed for muir-famii. 
Extremes in any thing (eldom anfwer ; but this 
as erring, if erring at all, on the right (ide. A 
tolerably £ne-wooled Sheep will thrive on the 
iame pafture, <qual Hvrith a coarfe«wooled ooe^ 
Vol. I. B and 



*• The heft vf inter food for /heep is turnifrj 
"next to tiefe fitches, tvhich improve them very 
much. — Hayjhould aVways he given them vihen 
fife ground is covered nvithfinoto, and even when, 
it is going off^ But turnips wmy not only he 
gftmnto them all viinter^ but en}enmtbe f^w^. 
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and will carry as much wool ; with this additi* 
onal advantage, that a fleece of the former is 
wortli at lead twice as much as the latter^ which 
alone is certainly a fufficient inducement for 
Shccp-farmers, upon high lands, to procure a 
proper breed. 

There are many gentlemen in the Mearns, 
and the adjacent counties, who have a good 
breed of fine-wooled Sheep; among whom I 
fhall take the liberty of mentioning Sir Alex- 
ander Ramfay, Bart. Robert Barclay of Urxe, 
£fq; David Scott of Benholm, Efq; and many 
others : And at Kiiriemuir, and over all that part 
of the country, hardy good*wooled Sheep may 
be had : but depend upon it, if they are not 
well fed they will flied their wool, as all Sheep 
muft in this fituatlttii ; and thofc which are worft 
cloathed will be fooneft gone. The better the 
wool, and the larger the quantity, the hardior 
and ftronger the Sheep are to withdand wet and 
cold ; and believe me it is nothing but fcarcity 
of food that caufes the rot, and almoft all the 
diforders commonly found among thefe ufeful 
animals. 

A late author, and furveyor of Tweeddale, who 
moil riiiiculoufly as well as abfurdly contends, 
that the bettering the breed of Sheep would be 
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a great lofs to the country (a doarine repug- 
nant to common fenfe^ and inimical to the wel- 
fare of Scotland), mifconftrued the meaning of 
what I faid with regard to the Sheep m Tweed- 
dale, I never recommended large Sheep ; nor ' 
Sheep from a warm climate. I advifed the 
(lore-farmers to get Sheep that bore better wool 
than the majority in that county do at prefent ; 
and fuch I informed them might be had from 
Lammer-muir^ which^ this' author fays, is much- 
colder than the hills in Tweeddale, by the frigid 
Hafts, and froj} rinds : but certain I am, the 
wool of the Sheep at Lammer-muir is much 
better than ufual ; the farmers are improving it 
by tarring lefs, and feeding better by not over- 
ftocking their farms. The bruiked-faced Sheep, 
lb much raifed in Tweeddale, bear the worft 
wool of any Sheep in Britain ; neither are they 
hardier than the white-wooled, fhort-leggcd 
Sheep, which are now raifed in the higheft and 
^Ideft grounds in Scotland. 

The advantages that will refult to pofterity by 
improving the breed of Sheep, will hereafter be /^ 
more particularly pointed out when I come to 
treat of the Woolen Manufadure ; and thofc 
that will immediately accrue to the breeder* 
will appear from the following fads, colleded 

B a f 
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to illuftrate tml fupport my prefent arfs* 
ncnu* 

A noble Lord, a fmall cfiftance from Ecfin* 
burgh, has a breed of Sheep, pardy from SpMn, 
and partly from Dorretfhire, 4ind other cocm- 
tiet in England, which thrhre and feed £it on 
his pooreft pafture, none of which have died of 
the rot, nor any other diftemper, tbefe four 
years pad. This favourable circamftance maj 
Juftly be attributed to the Sheep not being tar* 
red, of which praftice his Lordlhip hi^y di£» 
approves. It is alfo attended with another ad* 
vantage ; that while hb neighbours' wofA bringa 
only tliree fliiHings and fixpence pet ftone, lua- 
Lordfh^ fells his at twenty fliilliogs* Each 
Sheep, on an average, is fuppofed tp yield eight 
pounds of tallow, and to weigh fixteen pounda 
per quarter, of the finaft mutton ; being in* 
jBmtely better than that where the Sheep have 
been tarred.-^By a fimple operation, and at a 
finall expence, thefe Sheep manure the verjr 
land they feed upon, which is thus effefied. 
His Lordfliip makes a tempor a ry fold of ffnmji; 
netdng, of about 30 yards fquare, fixed to th^ 
ground with poles, within which they lie during 
the night ; and when that fpace is properly ma- 
nured by their dung, ftc. the fold is removed to 
another fpot* Thus five fcore of Sheep will 



^m 
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eonvert into good com lancf eight or ton acres 
annually ; •ind fixty acres of this coarfe gromid , 
>vill do much towards feeding thefe fine-wooled 
Sheep, by laying it down in the ibllowing man- 
ner ; that is, twenty acres in turnips, twenty 
in oats, tea in fitches, and ten with rye smd fmall 
yellow clovcir, — Thefe Sheep drop their lambs 
(which are often twins) in January ; and the fame 
ewes frequently drop twins again in September; 
the firji of which, in January following, being 
then a year old, bring about fifteen (hillings, 
and the laji (dropt in September), about half 
that fum. Surely ground cannot be more ad^ 
vantageoufly employed to die proprietor than in 
this manner ; and the plan is lUcewife fo plain 
and fimple, that, I prefume, it will (bon be ge^ 
nerally adopted by all the gentlemen and far^ 
mers in thi» country. 

The following remarkable ftory ccKrroborates 
what is above-mentioned, the authenticity of 
wliicli, as it cannot be doubted (being at liberty 
to mention the gentleman's name), fo I couM 
not omir taktx^ nq^ice of it, though to fome i( 
may appear incredible. — Mr Chalniers, in th^ 
neighbourhood of Leith, who had occaflon to 
deal in feeding Sheep on the ifland of Inchkehb, 
bought his flock moftly firooi Galla water, which 
be found to anfwer very well, and generally 
ioMhii lambs for between five and eight (hillings. 
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One of thefe Iambs, ho\vever|l>eiDg dilbrdereJ; 
the Butcher would not give more for it thaa 
one (hilling and four-pence. This was fo very 
trifling a fum, that Mr Chalmers rejeAed the 
offer, and refolved to give the poor animal a 
chance for life, by allowing it to feed in a park 
M'ith his cow. The Sheep, after remaining in 
this pafture only fifteen months, grew fo very 
fat, that he was under the neceflity of flaughter* 
ing it, when, to his great furprifc, the beaft was 
found to contain 24lib. of tallow: e&ch quarter 
of mutton weighed 23 lib. of the fineft that couU 
be eaten. 'I he wool, likewife, was of fo good 
a quality, that the fkin brought no lefs a fum 
than fcven fhilKngs and fix-pence. The perfon 
who fold it informed Mr Chalmers, that had his 
wife been in health, fo as to have permitted her 
to make uie of the wool in her own family, he 
would mofl chear fully have given half a guinea 
for it. — ^Can any crop of grain equal this ui point 
of profit?---! believe not. The wool of this 
Sheep might, bcfidcs, have made cloth to the 
value of five pounds Aerling, and employed and 
maintained an induftrious fan;ily many weeks la 
manufa(5luring it. 

The laft infiance I fliall quote of the advan* 
tage accruing to thofe who improve their breed 
of Sheep; is from a judicious Farmer of great 

experience 
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cxpfricncc on the borders.— This gentleman, 
-who^ fomething more liian twenty years ago, 
began to improve his breed of Sheep, by getting 
tups from Lincolnfbire, ufed to fell his wool for 
ten (hillings per fton;e, containing 24 lib, Engii/h, 
and at that time it took feven or eight fleeces to 
make a done ; whereas, but lately it took only 
£ve fleeces. Since that period he has continued 
to procure Englifh tups ; and his ewes, which 
twenty years ago were fold at ten fhillings a-head 
to graziers •to feed fat, now g^ve (ixteen and 
eighteen fhillings, and weigh from 16 to 2olib« 
per quarter. Four fleeces on an average now 
weigh a flone, which he fells from thirteen ihil* 
lings, to fourteen (hillings and flx-pence.-— I ani 
farther informed by this gentleman^ that thefe 
who buy bis ewes ^ve them grafs in fummer ; 
that they take, at a medium, three fhillings and 
(ixpen^e worth of wool from each, feed them 
with turnips in winter, and fell them at Candle* 
Eias for twenty-feven, and twenty-eight (hillingi 
each; at which time, thpugh only about two 
years old, they weigh from 20 to 241b. per 
quarter. 

With refpeft to proper tups for improving 
the breed of Sheep, Mr BakeweU and Mr 
Chaplin have long been famous in this way ; 
and I am authorized to fay, that Meflrs 

Culley's 
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Culley^s * of Fenton, near Wooler in Nordnmi* 
berlandy gentlemen of known abilidei, and long 
experience in farming, and who have the fineft 
breed of Sheep and Black Cattle b thia country, 
bare a kind of tups inferiour to none i efpedally 
if we are allowed to draw our opinion from the 
large annual demand they have for them from 
every part of Scotland. It perhaps may be" 
doubted by fome of my readers^ though it is a 
ftubborn fa£k, that a certain Nobleman in Scot- 
land^ well known, paid Mr Bakewell tturty gui* 
neas for the nfe of a tup one year, befides the 
aeceflary charges that attended his conveyance 
hiiher and back to Leicederfhire, which waa ve« 
Tj confiderable.-— Meiirs CuUey's, who let thdr 
beft tups at twelve guineas, have fome very 
proper for impro^g our breed fo low a$ five 
guineas for the feafon. Mr Chaplin's of 
Lincolnfliire, and Meflrs Culley^s are better, 
in my opinion^ than Bakewcll's, being a ftrong« 
er, ihort-legged, round-bodied Sheep, and foda 



• Tb^/e gentlemen^ well known in this coun^ 
fry, fome little time ago made a tour through 
Scotland, to in/fed} into the frefentftatt ofA^ 
griculture. As I am informed they arc about /e 
fublijh their remarks^ the public may ixfeCi 
fomething interejiing on the fubjeS. 
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aK cany large Qteca of good ufeful wool ; not 
indeed the fineft fort, but fit to be ufed in moft 
branches of the Woolen Manufa^hire. 

It is the opinion of a perfon of long expert* 
ence^ who has^ one of the moft extenfive Sheep 
eftates in Scotland, that the addition of only onft 
fhilliog to the Talue of each Sheep^ would in«^ 
ere afe the produce of land one hnndred thoufuul 
ponndsyierling a-year. If this be adn^t^d^ it it 
certainly a matter of no finall importance to 
themfelves^ and their pofterity> to try to mend 
the breed of their Sheep, in order to produce 
the above advantage, which would create real 
rent-roUs on their flockt^ inftead of isMfftarf 
ones on their tenants* 

Certain it is, that an animal Which fnppliet 
us with food and clothing is much more profit* 
able than one wluch fopplies us with food onljTtf 
The Highlanders begin to be very fenfible of 
diis, and are therefore converting their graz« 
ing ground from feeing Black Cattle, into tiuit 
for feeding Sheep^ They art alio endeavouring 
to mend their breed, by adopting the example of 
the nobBity and gentry; whoy %d> ^eSt this, 
have fpared no expence to imp<Mtt tups Cft ih^ 
beft kind from ihe above-mentioned gentledieap^ 
bj which means tbty have now Sheep, whicb^ 

iaftfiad 
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inftead of producing only i or 3 lb. of coarfe 
wool, yield 8 or lolib. of fine wool; and in 
lieu of mutton of 6 and 7 lib. si quarter, now 
16 and 1 8 lib. ; and yet tliefe very Sheep do not 
require a fifth part more food to fupport th6ni 
than the hungry, half-ftarved breed of this 
country. It is to tvol that England owes its 
induftry, wealth, greatnefs, and independence^ 
and if the landed gentlemen of this country were 
univerfally to adopt the above meafures, and 
improve the breed of their Sheep, it it not to 
be doubted but in due time Scotland would ar* 
rive at the fame meridian of opulence and glory. 

Before I conclude tliis feftion, which perhaps, 
is already fwelled to too great a length, I muft 
beg leave to anfwer a few objedions that have 
been flarted againft increaling the number of 
Sheep in this country. — Some people imag^ne^ 
if the number of Sheep were increafed, it would 
be a mean of lowering the price of mutton, and, 
confequently, of leflening the value of land. This. 
opinion, however, is rcry ill-grounded ; for the 
wool alone, exclufive of the mutton, will fuffi* 
ciently enable the tenants to pay their rents ; 
and therefore, if mutton were reduced to half 
itsprefent price, the tenant would' be no fuf- 
ferer, and the manufadlurer and country in ge- 
neral would be greatly benefited. It is well 

known^ 
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'known, that the cheaper wt can fend our goods 
to a foreign market, the more certain and rea- 
dier will be the falc. It is equally manifeft, that 
the price of labour muft be proportional to the 
dearnefs of provifions. If, therefore, the one 
can be reduced, the other naturally falls, as a 
confequence, under the fame predicament ; fo 
that while the landed gentlei)[)en are in no dan- 
ger of lofing by an increafe of Sheep, every in- 
dividual muft receive great advantage from fuch 
^ wife procedure. — But, on the other hand, fup- 
pofing fo many Sheep to be fed as to ovei*ftock 
our own market, no bad confequences would a- 
rife from it, as the overplus might be falted and 
fent to foreign markets, where (accordbg to 
thefe gentlemen^s falfe hypothefis, mutton being 
at a low rate at home) the cheapnefs of it woi^ld 
be fure to meet with a ready fale. — ^The moft 
northern fettlement in Europe, Iceland, fubjeil 
to the King of Denmark, follows this pradice. 
I have myfelf purchafed fait mutton at Copen- 
hagen, brought from that place, the fatted I 
ever faw, and which proved excellent of its 
kind. Let us not, therefore, be deterred front 
increafing the number of our Sheep, from the 
apprehenfion of its decreafing the value of land, 
or of being prejudicial to the tenant by over- 
flocking our markets. The former can never 
happen ; and if the latter fliould, a new branch of 
trade may be opened and eflablilhed| that would 
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give employment to an additional namber of 
hands, and prove a fund of wealth to das coozn 
117 in general. 

It may likewife be an objection, to faicreafiag 
4he number of our Sheep, that, by fo doing wt 
fhall diminifh the number of acres at'prefent oc- 
cupied in corn-land. — ^To this I anfwer, that 
minions of additional Sheep may be raifed, with* 
out incroaching upon a fin^e acre of land^ capable 
•f bearing com, or rearing black cattle. Sheep 
are paftured to advantage where neither the one 
iior the other will thrive ; nor can any method 
in Agriculture be purfued more capable of me* 
liorating land, fo as to produce com, than by 
previoufly pafhiring it with Sheep, whole dung 
is known to be a rich manure. Some fpeculative 
gentlemen, indeed, have fruitlefsly endeavoured 
to raife corn upon grounds where it is next to 
an impoflibility of ever ripening. Had they, in 
lieu of this, ftocked them with fine-wooled ' 
Sheep, their returns would have been greater 
beyond comparifon. Thus, while they might 
have benefited themfelves to a degree of c«r* 
tainty, they would have contributed their fharc 
to the general good of the kingdom, by ia- 
creafing the quantity of wool, which I aiwaya 
thought, and fhall endeavour hereafter to de- 
monftrate, ought to be the (laple manufadure 
of this kingdom* 
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C H A P. I. • 
SECT. II. 

On the pernicious Cuftom of tarring Sheep. 

^^ HE fubjeft of this feaion is of the great. 
-■- eft importance to the breeders of Sheep, 
and to the manufafturers of this country, name- 
ly, the proper growth, increafe and management 
of wool. In vain may we expeft to derive par- 
ticular advantage from an increafe of oui' Sheep, 
and the introdudion of a proper breed, unlefs 
we pay equal attention to the culture of the 
wool. I fhould be happy to find my country- 
pien defift from that pernicious pradice of daub 
ing the Sheep with tar, as nothing tends fo ef- 
fedually to deftroy the wool ; and from which 
cuftom I hope to dijQTuade them by the moft ir- 
refragable arguments deduced from nature and 
experience. , 

In the firft place, Nature, that juft and friend- 
ly monitor, that fure and unerring guide, ftrong- 
\y forbids this barbarous cuftom. Has the Al- 
mighty Creator and Governor of the univerfc 
formed any living creature without beftowing 
upon it fuch a covering as is beft fiuted to its 

Vol. I. C exiftence? 
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cxiftence ? And (hall we, finite creatnres, pre- 
tend to amend his fyAem? Depend upon it, 
'whenever we make the attempt^ we fljall find 
oiirfelves egregioufl/ miftaken.— The horfe, 
the cow, and every bcaft of the field, even 
thofe which are merely domeftic, the dog atid 
cat, are they not furnifhed by that God of wif- 
dom whofe providence ruleth over all his works, 
with a warmer covering during the winter than 
the fummer months ? And fliall weak preAimp- 
tuous man call in queftion that providence, b^ 
adding to the covering of the Sheep what nature 
never intended, and reafon forbids to be added? 
•~To check our arrogance and prefumpdon, let 
us turn our view to the moCl rigid northern 
climes, where we (bom and foftered in this 
friendly region) could not exift ; and fee if the 
wild beafts be fupplied wjth any artificial cover* 
ing. None will dare to fay they arei None will 
prefume to think they require any. And when 
we further relledl, that the finefl furs and bea- 
vers come from the coldefl climates, which co- 
vering is of a clofer texture than that of animals 
inhabiting a more fouthern clime, and, confe- 
quently, proportionably warmer, — we can no 
longer doubt, by the fame analogy of reafon- 
ing, that Sheep in cold countries produce wool 
finer than thofe in warmer • and that the God 
of nature has provided every animal with a coat 
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adapted to his prefervation, in whatever part 
of the globe providence may have allotted him. 
Let us then na longer obftinately perfift in the 
praAice of that from which we are (Iriftly en- 
joined^ ,not only by our own intereft, but alfo 
by the didates o£ nature^ reafon^ and humanity. 

In cfifcufling this matter I have hitherto 
deduced my arguments from nature, which I, 
. could eadly have Enlarged were I not aifured, 
that common fenfe wiH allow thefe fufficient to 
overturn the idea of Sheep wanting any addi- 
tional cloathing to that given them by nature. 
1 fhall How proceed^ in the fecond pl^ce, to veri- 
fy my aflertion, from the touchftone of experi- 
ence, that the tarring of Sheep is attended 
with pernicious confeqqences both to the wool 
and to the animals diemfelves; 

Now if we enquire into the origin of the cu- 
ftom of tarring Sheep, arid the reafons afligned 
for it, we Ihall be informed by the {ticklers for 
the practice, that " It is to make the wool 
*^ thrive ; to beat off the rain, and to keep the 
** Sheep warm during- whiter ; or, to deftroy the 

** vermin, and cure the fcab." Notwith- 

ftanding the long prevalence of thefe delufive 
notions, I (hall endeavour to prove the futility 
•f them all.— —And firft, We are to inquire of 

C a >NKit 
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V i:..t nature or quality wooL is, which being al- 
I'tvicd tu be un^iiious^ the fubflance that will 
agree hefl with it mud partake of that quality; 
and by the fame parity of reafoningi what fuits 
bell witli the wool nuift alfo be beft adapted 
to the welfare of the Sheep : Now, if ic be true 
that wool tlirivcs belt in moifture. and that 
every other fcrt of mciilure grows dry fooner 
than p^reafe ; — prcafe^ (not tar) is certainly the 
bed thing to pyohiotc the growth of wool» 
The falle opinion that tar occadons a large pro* 
duce of woolj has induced many farmers to lay it 
on fo copioufly, mixing with it little or no but« 
ter, that they have rendered the wool abnoft 
ufelefs. It is long (ince I inveighed againft the 
praiitice of tarring Sheep ; and many fenfible 
farmers^ not deaf to conviction^ tried the expe- 
riment^ by leaving a certain number of their 
flock untarred; the confequence of which hat 
been^ that the Sheep not tarred throve better 
than thofe that were tarred ; produced more 
and better wool, while the Sheep themfelvea. 
were free from every difeafe. 

But fecondly, it is faid, " Tar beats off the 
*' rain, and keeps the Sheep warm during win* 
•' ter.*'—— Nature, as I obfervcd before, has 
taken care to fortify the brute creation w ith fuch 
cloathing as beft fuits the different climates in 

wliich 
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which they live ; and even to increafe or dimi- 
nifli it, accordirig'as the change of feafons fhall 
render it neccflary. If any one, however, foo- 
lifhly imagines that Sheep need fome additional 
caat to beat off the rain, or ikreen them from 
the inclemency of the weather, the following 
experiment will prove the infufficiency of tar. 
Let him apply to his naked body,' in the depth 
of winter, the fkin of a Sheep that has never 
been tarred, and, at a convenient time after* 
wards, another that is tarred ; I am perfuaded he 
will find the former much warmer than the lat* 
ter : And can we entertain a doubt but it will 
have the fame eSe6t on the Sheep themfelves? 
This being really the cafe, and the fkilful far- 
mer wifhing to keep his Sheep a$ much as pof- 
fible from rain and cold, fo necefifary for their 
prefervation, what can anfwer that purpofe fo 
well as the covering which kind nature has fo 
amply provided for them^ But if this experi- 
ment vuill not fatisfy him, let him take a hand- 
ful of fine wool that was never tarred, and ano- 
ther ^hat has undergone that operation ; let 
both be expofed to a heavy rain ; and let that 
handful of wool that bed throws off the rain de- 
cide the point in queftion. ' Experience convinces 
me that the decifion will go in favour of that 
which had never been tarred.— Much tar put 
on the coarfe«wooIed Sheep caufes the wool ta 

C J (hied-^ 
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filed ; and inftead of bebg ferviceable to thefe 
valuable animals in rainy weather, every fhower 
that falls wets them to the Ikin ; whereas^ 
greafe, or any oily fubftance, rubbed on their 
backs defends thein from the rain. It u alfo 
more natural to fuppofe there muft be a properer 
degree of warmth in a fleece of good thick 
wool, than in a plailer of currofive, glutinous 
tar, that adheres to the very (kin during the 
snoft rigorous fcafon. It is a melancholy h&$ 
that fome farmers have tarred their Sheep fo 
much, that they have dropped down on the 
ground. In this cafe^ if the pailure be not ricl^ 
and the Sheep very (Irong, the tar will remam 
on their backs all winter, and in the fpring, when 
they fhould be fitted for fale, being in a bad 
conc£tion, many of them die; for thb load 
of tar on their backs difables them from feek- 
ing food, injures the quality of the wool, and; 
flopping the growth of it, inftead of increafing 
its weight (the original intention of tarring), ic 
really diminiftics it, and leaves the cunning farw 

mer a dupe to his avarice. Tar, therefore, 

while it prevents the natural increafe of wool, 
neither flcreens the Sheep from rain, nor keeps 
them warm during winter. 



In the laft place, it is averred, that •' 
^ dcftroys the vermin and cures the fcab.*^ 
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This is the moft plaufible propofition of the 
whole^ carrying with it a colour of truth ; and 
is, indeed, the only cii'cumftance in which tar may 
be ufed. if ufed at all. Now as tar is undoubt- 
edty prejudicial to the growth and quality of 
wool, as well as to the' health of the Sheep, efpe- 
cially if laid on in large quantities ; in what de- 
gree foever it be ufed, in the fame proportioa 
will the fleece be damaged, and the Sheep in- 
fedled, though the effefts, if ufed fparingly, may 
not be perceptible.-T-This being really the cafe, 
if, when Sheep are infecfted with the fcab, or in^ 
fefted with vermhi,. we can adminifter a topical 
remedy (which fhall he ^vea at the end of 
this chapter), that will prove innoxious to the 
w6ol as well as the Sheep, in my opinion we 
ought entirely to rejeA the former, and moft 
willingly embrace de latter. 

I am fenfible the, tarring of Sheep has been 
long pra£tifed in this country, and that it is no 
eafy matter to eradicate a cuftom which has be- 
come inveterate by time, efpecially among the 
lower clafs of people. To thefe I would beg 
leave to obferve, that their grandfathers as 
firmly believed in witchcraft, as they are con- 
vinced that Sheep cannot live without being 
tarred : and many poor old women were fhame- 
fiilly burnt for being witches^ for no other caufe 
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but that they were more fenGble than their 
neighbours. Tlus inhuman praAice has happily 
been long aboliftied ; and may the tarring of 
Sheep foon be the fame. I'be one is as ri^cn- 
lous as the other was barbarous ; nor can thefe 
poor people give any better reafon for continuing 
it, than that their fathers and grandfathers did 
fo before them. Thofe farmers, however, wha 
will not adhere to reafon, nor be convinced by 
arguments drawn from experience, I would ad- 
vife them to be more parfimonions of tar, and 
lefs fparing of butter. Let them put at leaft 
1 6 lib. of butter to a Scots pmt of tar, allowing 
half a pound of the mixture to each Sheep ; for 
depend upon it, the more butter and the lefs 
tar, the greater quantity, and the finer will the 
wool be, and will bring in any market a much 
greater price than tarred wool, and be moire 
ufeful to the induftrious manufadurer. 

The noble Lord, whom I have already menti* 
oned, makes ufe of no tar to his Sheep, nor does^ 
he fmear them with any thing in lieu of it ; and 
yet they thrive better than thofe of his heigh- 
hours who pracftife that method, and their wool 
fells at five times the price. Moft of the gentle^ 
men and experienced farmers, who breed Sheep 
in this country, now follow the example | and I 
hope the pradlice will foon become as general iir 
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Scotland as it undoubtedly is in England, and 
in every other country where they wi(h to have 
fine wool. — Nay, I will be bold enough to fay, 
that if a calculation could be made of all the 
Sheep reared in the known world, it would bo 
found that for one Sheep that is fmeared with 
tar, ten thoufand receive no other covering 
than what nature has given them. Tar is of 
fiich a hot, penetrating quality, that if you kill a 
Sheep a few days, nay even a few weeks after 
being fmeared with it, and make broth of the 
inutton, you will have tar foup inftead of muta- 
tor! broth ; in fliort, tar penetrates not only into 
the entrails of the Sheep, (hewing the very 
ftreaksof the fingers where it had been laid on 
the ikin; bujL eyen into the marrow in the 
bones, entailing endlefs mifery upon thefe poor 
innocent anim$ils. 

Some farmers, in order to deceive the too 
credulous purchafer, bedaub their Sheep much 
with tar, to make them appear black, and then 
falfely declare it to be their natural colour* 
This low, mean artifice, as well as the bafe in- 
tention of tarring to make the wool heavier, 
being well underftood, it is high time this 
cruel, trickuig cuflom (faould be aboliihed«— -Our 
American brethren, indeed, have for fome 
time paft made ufe of this precious ointment, 

mixed 
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mixed with fr athers, as a prePervatiTe for men ; 
and 1 have no objcttion the practice fhbuld be 
continued to fuch as ft and in need of it, con- 
vinced that they dcferve to be fmeared with tari 
and Inch like dirt, much better than our poor 
hannlefs Sheep; and that^ by this time, they 
would be gild of any covering. I would there- 
fore humbly propofe, that Government ihooU 
allow them the lame bounty for keeping their 
tar at home, as they do for fending it hither, as 
we can be fupplled whh plenty of it for every 
neceflary purpofe from Norway. I would alfo 
have Boftonians firidlly enjoined to tar all the 
hogs, tups, rams and crofs-grown beafts in that 
country ; and that their vermin of clergy ihould 
be inflru^ed to adminifter that ufeful falve to 
the bodies of tlieir flocks, as foon as they are 
able to carry arms againll God, their king, and 
mother country. 

I fficuld not have been fo prolix on this fub* 
jeft, nor have fwelled the prefent fedlion to f» 
great a length, were I not duly fenGble of the 
importance of its objed^ which is, the total fupi 
preffion of tarring Sheep. In the courfe of my 
two laft tours, 1 was happy to find that thia 
cuftom, fo juftly decried, was almoft m difufe; 
and that the good efFeds thereof had been felt by 
tbofe farmers^ who had either laid it wholly afide> 
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«or who had mixed with the tar three times the 
quantity of butter they were wont to do ; by 
which means the Sheep weathered the winter bet- 
ter, were more healthy, (notlofing oneShe^p now 
by difeafe for five they loft formerly), thaii when 
the cruel operation of tarring was more generally 
praftifed, and the wool much more in quantity^ 
and infinitely better in quality : — Add to this, 
the labour and trouble they fave the induftrious 
manufafturer, who, notwithftanding inconceiv* 
able pains, can never bring tarred wool to its 
priftine parky. Now, as the only plaufible rea« 
fon for ufing tar is, when Sheep are infe&ed 
with the fcab or vermin ; and, fince I have 
proved that tar is very detrimental to the wotd, 
I am clearly of opinion, the pernicious confe- 
ijuences, axifing from the ufe of it, fhould induce 
us to lay it wholly afide ; and in lieu of tar for 
the cure of the above difeafes, allowing it to be 
*in infallible remedy, either of the following 
CLUght to be Aibftitutedin its room. 

Receipt for Scabbed Sheep; 



^^ BOIL half a pound of Tobacco among fix 
chopins of chamber-lie, and a handful of the tops 
#f broom ; flrain off and bottle the liquid; to each 
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bottle put a gill of the fpirit of turpendne: 
bore a hole through the cork and put a goofe- 
quUl in it ; (hake the mixture through the quill 
upon the fcab and round it. If the fcab is hard 
it mud be done twice.'' 



N. B. A little foft foap ^ may be mixed 
"ivith it ; and when the Sheep are rubbed over 
with it, it not only cures the fcab, and deftroys 
the venmin, but enables them to ftand the win- 
ter, and frees them from mod of the other djf« 
eafes to which they are fubjecl. It is further 
to be noticed, that the (lems and refufe of to* 
bacco anfwer exceedingly well for the above. 

Recelfi 



• / have been told by a fen/ible, judicious 
farmer, that foft foap alofie (which may be 
had at Leith of as good a quality as any 
'where in Europe), applied to any part that is 
affe6led with itching or fcab, removes it fooner 
than any article Sheep can be rubbed with. Iff 
deed if 'we may judge by the materials of which 
it is made, it is certainly the beji ingredient 
that can he applied to them, and if rubbed on 
in time, it never fails to remove the caufe of the 
complaint. 
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Recti fi far Wiling the Maggot, and curing the 

Scab in Sbeef. 



IL 



A Gektliman of my acquaintanoe bat 
ioveftigated a compofition for killing the mag- 
got, and curing the fcab in Sheep $ which valu* 
able article be fells at a very moderate pi*ice. 
I am ignorant myfelf of its con^nent parts^ 
otherwife the public fhould have been favoured 
with it ; but as the expence of purehafing it is 
finall, and its good effeds known' and experien- 
ced by many, my regard to my friend, and the 
public in general, oblige me to mention it, which 
I fhall do by an extract from this GentkmaB^s 
letter to me of the 3 ift May, i yjy. 

/< I HAVE alfo fent you a baiket4>ottIe of 
an article which we rather improperly caH 
Brown Spirits, it being an Oil which of late we 
have introduced into the Sheep countries for 
killing the maggot, and curing the fcab in Sheep. 
It is a fpeedy and efieftual cure for thefe com. 
plaints, befides being a very healtfafiil application 
to the Sheep. A very rational farmer, laft fum- 
mer, mixed with this brown fpirit about one 
third of train or whale-oil, whic6 he finds takes 

Vol. I. D 
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oflF that extreme pungenqr of the brown fpirits 
or oil in its application. The method of making 
life of it is, by fparingly anointing the parts of 
the Sheep aifeAed with a feather dipped in 
thofe fpirits mixed with train-oil. One ap- 
plication generally has the wiflied-for fuc- 
cefs, which in no wife mjures the wool. — This 
fame farmer, inftead of falving his large flock 
Mrith tar againft winter, applied this mixture ; 
the eifeft of which was, that not one Sheep died^ 
althp' many of thofe he h^iAfalvedAii. Youma7 
think I pufF it away like a quack-medicine ; but 
as it has already been inftrumental in faving the 
lives of hundreds, I may fay thoufands, of that 
nfeful animal, I wifh to propagate its ufe for 
that purpofe. — The Sheep-water in the keg 
fcnt herewith is the real fpiritof tar, which we 
have lately begun to make for the fame diforder; 
but as it has not been tried, we fend it you 
gratis for experiment, not doubling its efficacy 
for the cure of the fcab in any animal. We, 
were obliged to give away the brown fpirits at 
firft, and with difficulty got the obftinate farmer 
to make trial of it. 

Yours, &c.'' 

N. B. Any perfon willing to try it, by fend* 
ing to me fhall have it without expence. ^ 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. I. 



SECT. HI. 

Of the Advantages of propagating Whins on 
Sheep'famu ; and Thoughts on the Pra£!ice 
of burning Heather, 

I 

I 

IN the laft feftion 1 treated largely on the 
growth and management of wool, proving 
that nothing can anfwer fo well as the natural 
covering of Sheep to fecure them from wet or 
cold : I come now in the next place to recom- 
mend the propagation of , whins on Sheep-farms, 
as affording a proper and convenient fhelter for 
Sheep, keeping them from wet and the incle- 
mency of the weather. 

Our forefathers, who, it will be allowed, in 
fome matters were as wife as ourfelves, were 
fo fenfible of the favourable circumllanccs at- 
tending having whins or gorfe on, Sheep-farms, 
that -a premium was given, by virtue of a Scots 
Aa of Parliament, for propagating this fhrub 
here, which was originally imported from 
France^ The advantages accruing to Sheep- 
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fanners who have plantations of them are of no 
fmall moment ; as they not only afford the Sheep 
a mod comfortable proteffion from rain and cold 
(far preferable to houfmg them^ which fullies and 
depraves the wool), but alfo^ in tempeftuous wea- 
ther, prevent the hay from being blown off, A 
nobleman in the county of Fife, with whom I 
have the honour to be acquainted, told me that 
fome of his old tenants had informed him, that 
their grandfathers remembered the time when 
there was not a whin in all Fifefhire ; but that^ 
fenfible of the good efieds arifing from them ta 
the Sheep^ yieldiag food and ihelter when moil 
wanted, they had direded their attention to the 
propagation of this uTeful ihrub. True it isp 
the prodoftion of it has been fomewhat neglec- 
ted in tlie Sheep-counties in the fouth of ScoU 
land, where they are much wanted ; but as itt 
utility is well known, now that we are iacreaf* 
ing the number and improving the breed of our 
Sheep,. I alfo recommend a more general increafe 
and propagation of whbs, which, as I have al- 
ready obferved, while they ihelter them fromr 
the moft rigorous dorm, offer them food edible 
and wholefome. Thc^e who mean to propagate 
them fhould do it on a fouth expofure, upon a 
loamy, dry foil ; and they may be raifed to 
advantage from the feed, which ihould be fowa 
in March..— ^Plantations of them in different 
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parts, of the farm would preclude the neceflity 
of houfing the Sheep at nighty whioh i^ exqeed^- 
ingly injurious to the quali^ of the wooL 

* 

Some gentltBiefi^ inftiead of whins^ recom^ 
mend plaotatious of firs, as extremely ufeful ia 
farms> affirming that they afford good ihelter for 
Sheep, and are alfo convenient for laying, 
down hay on the (ides of than, in time of a ftorm^ 
which they fay would otfaerwife be blown off*. 
Now, there is not a (ingle advantage arifing to 
Sheep from a plantation of firs> which is not de- 
rived from whins ; although there are many 
ifluing from the latter not competent with the. 
Harmer.. Betides, every perfon in his fenfes 
muft allow,, that the dri)ps of rain which fall: 
from, trees are certain deftruftion to Sheep ;. 
and as fir-trees afford no food, and at befl but a: 
dangerous ihelter, whins^ which have both thefer 
qualities (the laft in a fupcrlative degree), un- 
doubtedly deferve the preference. For ' my 
part^ I was never againft planting of any kind,, 
whether for Ihelter, ufe> or ornament 5 but I 
am ftire, in the prefent cafe,, Ers Ihould givc^ 
place to whins ; nor could I think I had dif- 
charged my duty to a. grateful public, without 
ifarawing a comparative view of the qualities and* 
advantages.of bothij leaving the judicious farmcrr 

D'3b toi 
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to adopt that method which reafoa and pru* 
dence ihall fuggeft. 

The next bed (helter to whins is old heather : 
but as many farmers are in the practice of burn« 
ing it, I (hall o£Fer my thoughts and fentiments 
on this fubjeA. 

It is an incontrovertible fad, that Sheep ma- 
nure and improve the very ground they feed 
upon, and caufe fine white clover, a native plant 
of Scotland, to fpring up under their feet« 
Sheep's tath is the richeft manure we have, ex« 
cept pigeon's dung ; and experience teaches us^ 
^here Sheep go and ted among the heather^ 
they enrich. the ground fo faft that the heather 
difappears gradually,— in a few years is totally 
eradicated, and is fucceeded by a rich white do- 
Ter. It is on this account that the moft Ikilfuly 
as well as the mofl extenfive farmers are unani« 
mous againft burning it. As fome, however, 
ftill adhere to this pradice, fo pernicious to the 
foil, I Ihall attempt to point out the advantages 
and difadvantages rfiat attend it, and in what 
cafes it may be done with propriety. 

In the firft place, it is faid, there are many- 
Highland farms that would not keep near fo 
many Sheep, if the heather upon them were 

not 
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not to be burnt. Old heather^ they CaLy, is of 
no farther ufe for Sheep than to ferve as a fliel- 
ter in bad weather^ or in lambing time, it being 
fo ftrong the Sheep cannot eat it; and experi* 
ence teaches us it will ftand an age without the 
leaft decay. In anfwer to thiS| let it be remem* 
bered, that for feveral obvious reafons, an e^» 
tenQ\re Sheep farm, having no heather upon it^ 
is by far lefs valuable than one that is heather- 
ed. For, befides that young heather is allowed 
to be good for fattemng Sheep, the older offers 
them a comfortable protection from the incl&> 
mency of the weather. It may, however, be 
proper to burn yearly a part of that which is 
very old, and confequently not edible, even oq 
the higheft part of the farm, provided there be 
a fui&ciency of it left on the lower part for the 
above purpofes. When, therefore, there is an 
ufelefs quantity of old heather, and that the 
farmer chufes to burn it, let it be done in par* 
eels about the beginning of September, when 
the ground is pretty, moift, and then the burnt 
ground may produce good pafture ; but other- 
wife, in burning the heather, you burn the foil, 
to the great detriment of the farm. It fliould, 
however, be obferved, that heather growing 
upon a clayey foil, when burnt fcarcely ever ap- 
pears again ; but that on moffy ground vegetates 
the fafter, and with more luxurbncy the oftener 

it 
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k is burnt, and confbquently is more fit 6ac 
pafture. 

Experience likewife teaches us^ that heatfay 
land, havbg a mixture of earth and mo/ip, h> 
capable of improvement. Large trads of this 
tort, by being dr^dned, and having d» Cashce 
pared and bamt^ and the afhes. fpread oat. wkh. 
a mixture of earth and lime, have (o meliorated 
the foil, as to yield very grateftil returns both; 
of com and grafs : But, when the fiirface ia. 
entirely mofs, without anjr mbiture of eartb, it 
is nothing better than an inert^ Kfele£s iiisfs^ 
without vegetative powen, incapable o£ bearing, 
any thing elfe than heather and bent-grafs^ its 
natural produce. To bring trads of muir-groimd' 
of this kind into a condition fit tor vegetation, i»: 
a work of years^ and attended with no inconfi*- 
derable expence ; neither (hould the fanner at* 
tempt to raife any kind of grain from them, tiir 
the foil is improved, and brought into a ftate of 
affivity by dung and Hrae. Dung, as it affords^ 
an additional nourifliment to the foil, is pro«- 
dudive of immediate advantage to the former.;; 
for, by its quick affimilation with the pardcles oft* 
•afth, it raifes a fermentation wherever diffufed,, 
and converts it into an aSive flate fit for vcgc*- 
tation.— If the compoft, however, be cf feveral 
iinds^ it (hould be often turned,, that the difi.. 
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ferent materials of which it is compofed may be 
thoroughly mixed and incorporated ; and before 
it be put on the land, be allowed to ferment 
itfelf into its fmalleft particles "(efpecially if the 
muir-ground be cold^) that its eiTence may be 
the more readily communicated to the foil, up-, 
on which it adts as a powerful ftimidus. The 
beft time to lay it on is in autumn preceding the 
fowing, ploughing it down immediately ; from 
which mode of procedure, the dung being infe- 
parably conjoined with the earth, the moft fa- 
vourable confequences will enfiis. 

Lime is not, like dung, attended mtJi: imaie- 
dlate improvement : It affords no additional 
nouriffament to the foil upon which te is put : 
It is^ poffefled of no vegetative prhiciple j but 
communicates a ftimidus to the principles of 
vegetation, of which the foil is naturally poiTef- 
fed; warming, quickening, and putting into 
aftion its dormant powers.— -If the muir-land Be 
fomewhat dry and warm, the effefts of lime 
may be perceptible in two years from the time 
of its applicaticm ; but if wet and cold, not till 
three or four : For which reafon it is more ad.- 
vifable to lime muir-fields before they are broken 
Up than after fowing, and that at leaft one year 
before a crop be gathered. — £very farmer who 
ftudiea hia own intereft will by no meadar pat- 
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ture his field in the autumn following, nor even 
in the fpring; for the foil, not having acquired 
a de^ee of firmnefs fufficient to re(ift the tread 
of the cattle^ the leaft reflection will point t>ut 
the damage it muft receive in this way, as well 
as afterwards by the froft; for the tender roots 
of the grafs, being left almoft without covering 
during the winter, will be deftroyed, and the en- 
fuing crop very fcanty ; whereas, by its being 
left unpaftured, the field will be doubly advan- 
taged by its covering in winter, and by its ma- 
nure in the fprmg; and the fuccee^g crop 
will be more early and luxuriant.*— But, to 
return to my principal fubjed ; 

When I had occafion to crofs the countrjr, 
nvhere heather had been burnt indifcriminately, 
with refped to foil, time, and other circum- 
ftances, I could difcover no good effeds from 
the pradice ; and unlefs it be done under the 
predicaments above-mentioned, common fenfe 
will convince us ef its bad tendency. My opi- 
nion in this matter is not (ingular ; it coincides 
with that of the mod fkilful in agriculture, who 
feem to be unanimous againft burning it at all^ 
and is therefore difufed by all the gentlemen 
and farmers in the counties of Aberdeen, Meams^ 
and others adjacent. Mr Barclay of Urie, whofe 
knowledge in farming will not be called in quef* 
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tion by any, is ftronglyof this opinion. — This 
gentleman has alfo experienced, that Sheep 
feeding on heathery ground, caufe the heather 
to difappear gradually, and fine clover to fpring 
up in its room. This change is juftly attributed 
to the Sheep's tath^ the quantity of which muft 
be proportioned to the extent of the heathery 
ground intended to be improved; wUch may be 
efFe&ed in the following manner. Let the Sheep, 
well fed during the day, be led fucceffively at 
night to a particular fpot of heathery ground^ 
confined in folds till the tath be of a certain 
thicknefs ; the confequence of which will be, that 
the heather will gradually vanifli, and fine grafs 
fucceed ; and by a continuation of this pradtice, 
large trads of land may be improved to great 
advantage. 

« 

It has been faid by one of my correfpondents, 
who requefted a particular defcription of the foil 
improveable by Shecp*s dung, that he had made 
the trial and found it ineiFedlual, even though 
the tath was four inches thick. — This might pro- 
bably have been owing to the heather being ve- 
ry old, to the fingular quality of the foil, or t® 
fome other latent cau(%. As for my part, 1 am 
not fo experienced in farming as to know the va- 
rious qualities of thd foil in the different countifes 
of Scotlahd; neither do I knosV on what parti- 
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cular foil the efieft contended for does npt foI« 
low : but I have remarked in all places, whore 
I had occafion to travel, that where the gfreat* 
eft number of Sheep are paftured, and proper 
folds ereAed for keeping them together, there 
white clover tomes up much more luxuriant 
.than in places not paftured with that ufeful ani* 
mal, even though the foil of the former ihould 
be greatly inferiour to that of the. latter; which 
confequence can be attributed to nothing elie 
but the Sheep's tath. 

In my 1 aft tour I was agreeably furprifed to find 
the face of the coimtry had aiTumed a much, bet- 
ter appearance than formerly. In Argyleflur^e 
in particular, the (ides of the hills were.ia.a 
much better plight than they were ever known 
to be, and difplayed a verdure and exuberance 
(if I may be allowed the expreffion) unknown, 
till the inhabitants began to increafe the number 
of i^eep. Similar caufes will produce (imilar 
cffeds ; fo that when the breeding, and increaf- 
ing of the number of Sheep (hall be generally a- 
dopted in our Highlands, the vaft chain of hills 
(defigned by providence for the propagation and 
maintenance of this precious animal), heretofore 
barren and deiblate, will be covered with a rich 
pafturc by the very Sheep themfelves, who; 
while feeding on their produce, caufe a fucceffion 
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of more abundant provifion to vegetate for their 
own fupport, and at laft voluntarily offer them* 
ielves as food and cloathing to ungrateful man. 

For^ the ftill greater prefervation of this ani- 
mal, it will not be thought ahogeiber improper 
to intimate, in this place, to the farmers in ge- 
neral, whofe grounds are infefted with foxes 
a1id eagles,' that they oug^t to purfuc the mott 
-effecftual method to dcftroy and extirpate them. 
The gentlemen of the county of Sutherland 
liave much merit in having aflefled themfelves^ 
for this falutary purpofe, in no lefs a fum than 
463 1. 15s. 3 d, Sterling, from the year 176^^ 
to the 30th April 1777. According to the re- 
cord books df the county, there appear to hav<i 
teen deftroyed in this fpace no lefs than one 
thoufand fix hundred and fixty foxes, one hun* 
dred and fen cubs, and one hundred and forty- 
«ight eagles ; the feparate premiums given for 
Avhich were, for every fox and eagle five fliit 
lings, and for every cub one fhilling andiixpence. 
—Before this was done no farmer durft rifk a 
fmgle Ae^ out atvight ; now they do it with 
fafety, 

A correfpondent (rf mine informs me, that he 
had lately made ufe 6f the mx vomica, as a poi*- 
fon for foxes, with much luccefs. He firft re- 

VoL. h £ ^'^R^ 
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duces it to powder with a rafp ; and finds tliat 
four nuts make a fufficient dofe; It is mixed 
With a piece of flefli about the (ize of a hen's 
egg. He then lays down the bait, and flicks 
into the ground a piece of wood, at the diftance 
of a yard or two from it, to direft him where 
to find it next mornings in cafe it Ifaould Act be 
taken away or eaten by a fbx or eagle. The 
beft enticement to draw a fox to the poifon b, 
a piece of any fort of fle(h (except that of 
dogs), or four or five haddocks, or indeed any 
kind of fifli that have lain in a dung-hill for fome 
days ; the ranker the fmell the better. 

Befidcs eagles, there are other carnivorous 
birds of prey very deftruftive to Sheep, the 
lambs efpecially. I would therefore alfo re- 
commend the free ufe of the gun, being clearly 
of opinion y that to deprive the farther of this 
engine of deftrudion would be in ? manner rob- 
bing him of his lambs, and confequently of his 
property. Were ihcfe methods to be generally 
followed, I am perfuaded that in a few years 
there would not be a fox or an eagle left 
in the whole Highlands of Scotland. 

I (hall conclude this feftion with obferving, 
that another great deftruftion to Sheep is, the 
Dumber of ufelefs dcgs kept in the country. 
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The increafe of them is attended with no lets 
dangerous confequences than that of foxes or 
eagles. It is a melancholy h&, that within 
thefe few years, three hundred Sheep, in the 
circuit of a few miles round Edinburgh, have 
been devoured or torn to pieces by thefe ver- 
min. This calls out for the immediate inter- 
poiltion of fome falutary law or tax to fupprefs 
the ufelefs number. There is hardly a porter 
or chairman but mufl have his dog: and as 
many of them are not fupplied by their owners 
with necefiary food, it U aaural to fuppofe they 
fliould betake them to the fields in fearch of it ; 
where, impelled by the didlates of nature to 
fatisfy a craving appetite, they fall upon the 
barnflefs Sheep, kill and devour them, to the 
prejudice of their owners^ as well as to the lo(s 
of the country. 
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0/ th frop^r Pafluri and Manageimut pf 

Sheep. 

IT will now be expcAed I fhould fay fome- 
thing on the pafture fit for Sheep^ and the 
manner of breeding and mana^g them. It 
ieems to be generally admitted, and indeed 
what I have often obfervedj that hilly paftare 
(with which this country abounds), is the beft 
adapted for Sheep, and in which they moft de* 
light. It is true we have fome very fine corn- 
lands ; but thefe bear but a fmall proportion to 
our high grounds, which are only fitter paQur- 
ing Sheep and black cattle. Now, betides the 
vaft trafts of high land in Scotland, which 
nature intended for no other purpofe than what 
I have juft mentioned, there are many thou- 
fand acres of land in tillage, that do not„ at 
mod, return the laborious hufbandman three- 
fold, which, if converted bto Shecp-walka, 
would be prcfently more lucrative to the tc- 
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fiantSj and in future more advantageous to 
the landlords. — If the out-fields of extenfive 
farms were all to be put to this ufe, the in*' 
fields would foon be in much higher order, and 
better fitted for vegetation ; as all the dung in 
the barn-yards, formerly thinly (pread in fcanty 
portions over the whole farm, might then be 
applied to the bed land only. — Expcrienee, 
which will point out the propereft method of 
laying out the out*field lands of extenfive farms 
into Sheep-walks^ according to the variety of 
foils that may occur, will alfo demonifarate to 
the fatisfadion of the efiayift^ which is the moft 
advantageous to rear ;. com> Sheep^ or black 
tattle* 

After all^ though it muft be acknowledgec^. 
thatik many gentlemen and farmers have greatly 
improved their lands within tfaef& few years i 
y«t it will not be denied^ that many Jbave 
thrown away their money and labour, by en*- 
deavouring tojnake corn^row on a foil where 
nature never intended it fbouki ripen. Land 
that'Qes one thoufand feet above the furface of 
the fea in this country^ will fddom, if ever^ 
bring corn to perfedion^— There are feme par* 
ticular dry fpots that may,, ia very warm fea* 
Ions, bring grain to maturity;, but thb is ex- 
ceedingly, uncertain^ whiles you. are always fure 
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of fuccefs, and a much more proportionable pro* 
fit in raidngy upon the fame ground^ either 
Sheep or black catde. It is for this reafon I 
beg leave to recommend the praAice of the n 
ftore-farmers in the weftem Highlands, who 
(as I am well informed by a gentleman who 
has frequently vifited them within thefe ten 
years) have now very confiderable (paces of 
thefe lands wholly occiqpied by Sheep, where for- 
merly none were to be feen ; and that from fome 
of thefe Sheep-farms four thoofand lambs have 
been fent to market in one year. The method 
of feeding and rearbg Sheep in thofe p^rta 
anfwers fo well, that two of the llore-mafters 
have purchafed the property of what, .a few 
years ago, they only rented. — The amazing 
fuccefs atfending undertakings of ttiis kind has 
induced many 'to embark iii the fame projeft ; 
and large trads of hills, which, not long ago, 
contributed little towards the rearing of bladk 
cattle (their only flock), are now covered with 
Sheep, from which are derived incredible pro* 
fits. If tills fcheme fucceeds in a particular di& 
tricl, it will ceruinly anfwei" in other places 
enjoying fimilar advantages ; and we all knovr 
there are many hundred fquare miles in the weft 
and north parts of Scotland, equally capable of 
this tranfmutation^ to further which (hould be 
the care of every wcll-wiihcr to his country, I 
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cannot help once more obierving, that the 
Sheep have greatly improved the paftm-e upon 
thefe weftern hills^ thereby increaiing their 
own valae^ and producing wool of. an incredible 
iineDefs. In Ihort, thofe hilU which a few 
years ago appeared to be -nothing but barren^ 
faplefs heaths^ are uow^ by the manure they 
receive from the dung of the Sheep^ converted 
into a beautiful rich verdure^ affording a moft 
agreeable profpeA, at the diftance of feveral 
mUes^ and diftinguifliable fjoom thofe that are 
not paftured with- that iifeful anioiaL 

Many things are necei&ry to be attended t# 
by the breeders of Sheep ;. but as I do not pre* 
tend to be matter of the fubjeA, I Ihall deduce 
my arguments from authors who have profefled- 
]y written on this matter ; prefuming my readers 
will not be di(pleafed with the following cu- 
rious and interefling extrafh on the breeding 
of Sheep, from a letter written by a gentleman 
m «pain to Mr Peter Collinfon, F. R. S. 

'< TH£R£.are two kinds of Sheep in Spain ; 
the coarfe«wooled Sheep, who remain all their 
vves in their native country^ and who are heuf- 
ed every night in winter ; and the fine-wooled 
Sheep, who are al) their lives in the open air ; 
who travel every fummcr from the cool moun* 
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uins of the northern parts of Spain^ to feed all 
the winter on^the foutherh warm plahis of An- 
daluda, Manca, and £ftfemadara. From com* 
putationt made with the utmoft accuracy, it has 
appeared, that there are five millions of fine* 
Wooled Sheep in Spain ; and that the wool and 
fieih of a floclc bf ten thonfand Sheep produced 
yearly about twenty-four reals a-head, which 
we will fuppofe to be near the value of twelve 
Englifli (ixpences. Of thefe but one goes 
clear a*head to the owner yearly ; diree fix* 
pences a^head go yearly to the king, and the 
other eight go |o the expences of pafinre^ 
^thes^ ibepherds, dogs, falt^ fliearingi tec. 

^ Thus the annual produA of the five millions 
#f Sheep amounts to little lefs than thirty ^fe* 
ven millions and a half of (ixpences, of which 
there are about three millions and a half ibr the 
ipwners, above f^een millions enter into the 
treafury, and feven millions and a half go to- 
the benefit of the public. Hence it is the king$> 
of Spain call thefe flocks, in their ordinances^, 
XBe ftechus jewel of the crown* 

*' Formerly this jewel- was really fct m thir 
trown« A fuccefiion of many kings were the- 
lords of all the flocks* Hence the great number 
of ordinance!; penal Uws^ privileges^ and; im^ 
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Aunitie^^ which liTtietL forth in different reignei 
for the prefervation and fpecial government of 
the Sheep : Hence a royal connctl was formed, 
under the title of The coumil ofth^ grand royal 
flock, which exifls to this day, though the king 
has not a fmgle Sheep. Various exigencies of 
ftate, in different reigns, alienated, by degree^j^ 
the whole grand fipckfrom the crown, together 
with all its privileges, which were colleAed and 
publiihed in the year 1731, under the title of 
7 he laws of the royal flock; a volume in large 
folio, of above five hundred pages. 

'' The wars and wants of Philip I.'s rei^ 
forced that king to fell forty thoufand Sheep to 
the Marquis of Iturbleu, Which was the lafii 
flock of the crown. 

• 

^' Ten thoufand Sheep compofe a flock, wbidi 
is divided into ten tribes. One man has the con» 
dud of all. He muft be the owner of four or 
five hundred Sheep, ttrong, adtive, vigilant, in* 
telligent in pafture, in the weather, and in the 
difeafes of Sheep. He has abfolute dominion 
over fifty ihepherds and fifty dogs, five of each 
to a tribe. He cfaufes them, he chaftifes them, 
** or difcharges them at will. He is tl^e frspofitus, 
or chief fhepherd of the whole flock. You may 
judge of tus importance by his falary : He had 
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forty pousda suyear and a horfe ; whereas the 
firft ihepherd of a tribe has but forty (hillings a- 
year, the fecond thirty-four, the tlurd twenty- 
five, the fourth fifteen, and a boy ten. All their 
aUowance is two pounds of bread a-day each. 
They may keep a few goats and (heep in the 
flock ; but the wool b for the mafter ; they have 
only the lambs and the flefh. The chief (hep- 
herd gives them three fliiUings fai April, and 
three in OAober, by way of regale for the 
road ; and thefe are all the fweets thefe mife- 
rable wretches enjoy. Expofed every day in the 
year to all weathers, and every night to lie m a 
hot. Thus fare, and thus live, general^ td old 
age, twenty-five thoufand men, who clothe 
longs in fcarlet, and biihops in porple ; for tha;^ 
is the number computed to keep the fine-wooled 
Sheep of Spain, with the fame nuoiber of dogs 
•f the large maftiff kind, who are allowed two 
pounds of bread a-piece per day. I often law 
thefe flocks in the fummer (heep-walks of the 
hills and vales of Leo, Old Caftile, Cuenca, and 
Arragon. I faw them in their winter plains o£ 
Manca, Eftremadura, andAndalufia. I often 
met them in their peregrination from the one to 
the other. I faw and I faw again. One eye is 
worth a hundred ears. I inquired, I obferved^ 
and even made experiments. All this was done, 
when I happily got acquainted with a good glaia 
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old friar, who had a confummate knowledge of 
all the mechanical, low, mmute circumftances 
and oeconomy of a flock. He told me that he 
was the fon of a fhepherd ; that he had follow- 
ed, fifteen long years, the tribe of Sheep his fa« 
therled; that, at twenty-five ye^s of age, he 
begged an old primer ; that at thirty he could 
read ; that at thirty-fix he had learned Latin 
enough to read mafs and the breviary; that he 
was ordained by Don Juan Navarre, Lord 
Bifhop of Albarrarin, who, as it is known, even 
to a proverb, ia Spain, has ordained thoufands, 
declaring, thefe forty years, in a loud voice, 
*' That a prieft is the moft precious boon which' 
^^ a bifhop can beftow, in the name of God, to 
'' mankind, even though he was as unlearned as 
^^ an apoftle.'^ That thus ordained, he entered 
into the order of St Francis ; that he had never 
meddled in their affairs thefe tvyenty-four years 
paft, hut only faid mafs, confefled, inflnifted, 
and gave an eye to about five hundred wedders, 
who grazed in the neighbouring downs for the 
ufe of the convent; that he had read the Bible, 
the lives of the Saints, and the lives of the 
Popes, with no other view in the world but to 
find out all that was fud about fhepherds ; that 
good Abel was the firft fhepherd ; that all the 
patriarchs were fhepherds ; that the meek fhep- 
herd Mofes was chofen to deiliver the people of 
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God out of bondage ; that Saul^ in feeking hi« 
father's flocks, found a kingdom ; that David 
went out from hia flock to flay the Philiftine gi- 
ant; tha(,^fourteen tboufand Sheep was the 
chief reward Job received for his invincible pa* 
tience; that IGdro, the protc&ing faint of Ma- 
drid, was not, as it is vulgarly believed, an huT- 
band-roan, like wicked Cain, but that he was 
really a keeper of Sheep ; that the great JPope 
Sixtus Quintus was verily and truly a fliepherd^ 
and not a fwine-herd; that, for his part, he 
iiad f(Hiadcen his Sheep to become a fliephercL 
cf men. He had all thefe thing$ by heart, juft i 
as he had all the minute circumftances of the 
Sheep he followed ; and this letter would have 
'been imperfed had I not met with him. 

^* The firft thing the flhepherd does, whes 
the flock returns from the fouth to thrir fum* 
sner downs, is to ^ve them as much fait as thqr 
will eat. Every owner allows his flock of a 
thoufand Sheep one hundred aroves, or tweil« 
ty-five quintals cf fait, which the flock eats in ' 
about five months. They eat none in their jour- 
ney, nor in their winter-waHc. This has ever 
been the cullom ; and it is the true reafon why 
the kings of Spain cannot raife the price of fait 
to the height it is in France ; for it would 
tempt the fliepberds to ilint the Sheep, which. 
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it is believed, would weaken their conftitutions, 
and degrade the wool. The fliepherd places 
fifty or fixty flat ftones at about five fteps dif- 
tance from each other ; he ftrews fait upon each 
flone ; he leads the flock flowly through the 
(tones, and every Sheep eats to his liking : But 
then they never cat a grain of fait >srhen they 
are~ feeding on lime-ftone land, whether it be 
on the grafs of the downs, or on the little plants 
on the corn fields after harveft-homc. The 
fliepherd muft not fufFer them to ftay too long 
without fait ; he leads them into a fpot of argilr 
laceous, clayey ibil, and in a quarter of an hour'$ 
feeding they march to the ftones, and devour 
the fait. If they meet a fpot of the mixed foil, 
which often happens, they eat fait in proportion, 
Aflc the fliepherd why the Sheep eat no fait in 
lime-ftone foil, and but little in the mixed > Be- 
caufe. Sir, it is corn land. I know, and indeed 
who does not know, that lime abounds in faline 
matter ? But then the fait, which chymifts ex- 
traft from it, may not be the genuine fait of 
the lime-ftone before calcination, for the fire 
may form new combinations. It may be fea« 
fait, or at leaft the muriatic acid, which rifes in 
the vegetation of grafs, and fadsfies the Sheep'^ 
tafte for fait. The latter end of July the ram? 
are turned into the tribe of ewes, regulated at 
fix or feven rams for every hundred. When 
Vol. I. F xVw^ 
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the fliephcrd judges they arc ferved, he coUefts 
the rams into a feparate tribe to feed apart : 
But then there is another tribe of rams that 
feed apart too, and never ferve the ewes, but 
which are merely for wool, and for the but«« 
chcry ; for, though the wool and flefti of wedders 
are finer and more delicate than thofe of rams, 
yet the fleece of a ram weighs more than the 
fleece of a wedder, who is like wife fhorter-lived 
than the ram ; which compenfation is the reafon 
there are fo few tribes of wedders, in the royal 
flock of Spain. The fleeces of three rams ge- 
nerally weigh twenty five pounds : There muft 
be the wool of four wedders, and that of five 
i^wes, to weigh twenty-five pounds. There is' 
the fame difproportion in their lives, which de- 
pend upon their teeth ; for, when they fail, 
they cannot bite the grafs, and therefore arc 
condemned to the knife : The ewes* teeth, from 
their tender conftitutions, and the fatigue of 
breeding, begin to fail after five years of age, 
the wedders after fix, and the robuft rams not 
till towards eight. It is forbidden to expolc 
ram's flefti to fale ; but the law is eluded, they 
cut the old rams ; and as foon as the incidon is 
healed, they are fold to the butchers at a lower 
price than coarfe-wooled wedders. That is the 
reafon fuch bad mutton is generally eaten in 
JMIadrid, and that is the reafon there are more 
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rams and fewer lambs ftones fold and eaten eve- 
ry day in the year in Madrid, than in the reft 
of Europe. 

'' At the latter end of September they put 
on the redding or ochre. It is a ponderous irony 
earth, common in Spain. The (hepherd diffolves 
it in water, and daubs the Sheep*s backs with it 
from the neck to the rump. It is an old cuftom* 
Some fay it mixes with the greafe of the wool, 
and fo becomes a varnifti impenetrable to the 
rain and cold; others, that its weight keeps the 
wool down, fo hinders it from growing long and 
coarfe ; and others, that it a&s as an abforbent 
earth, receives part of tlie tranfpiration, which 
would foul the wool, and make it afperous. 

'' The latter end of September the Sheep 
begin their march towards the low plains. . Their 
itinerary is marked out by immemorial cuilom, 
and by ordinances ; and is as well regulated as 
the march of troops. They feed freely hi all 
the wilds and commons they pafs through ; but 
as they muft necefflarily pafs through many cul- 
tivated fpots, the proprietors of them are obliged 
by law to leave a paflage open for the Sheep, 
through vineyards, olive-yards, corn-fields, and 
paflure-land common to towns ; and thefe pat 
fag^es muft be at leaft ninety yards wide, that 

F 2 the^ 
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they may not be too crowded in a narrow lane. 
7hefe paflages are often fo long, that the poor 
creatures march fix or feven leagues a-day to 
get into the open wilds, where the fhepherd 
walks flow to let them feed at eafe and reft; but 
they never flop ; they have no day of repofc ; 
they march at leaft two leagues a-day, ever fol« 
lowing the fhepherd, always feeding or fceking 
with their heads towards the ground, till they 
get to their journey's end, which, from the 
Montana to Eftremadura, is about one hundred 
and fifty leagues^ which they march in lefs than 
forty days. The chief fhepherd's firft care is, 
to fee that each tribe is conduced to the fame 
diftricS it fed on the year before, and where the 
Sheep yeaned, which they think prevents a va- 
riation in the wool ; though, indeed, this .re- 
quires but little care ; for it is a notorious truth, 
that the Sheep would go to that very fpot of 
their own accord. His next care is, to fix the 
toils *, where the Sheep pafs the night, left they 

fhould 




* The toils are made of Sparto, in fnejhes a 
f%ot ividey and the thicknefs of a finger^ fo thbt 
toils ferve injiead of hurdles. The whole fquenre 
toil is light, Sparto is a fort of rufh, which 
bears twijiing into ropes for coajling vejfels* It 
fwims ; hemp /inks. It is called Bofs by thi 
£ngli^ failors. 
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fiiould Aray, and fall into the jaws of wolves. 
Laftly^ the fhepherds make up their poor huts 
with flakes^ branches^ and brambles ; for which 
end, and for firing, they are allowed, by the 
law, to cut off one branch from every tree. I 
believe this to be the reatbn that all the foreft* 
trees, near the Sheep-walks in Spain, are as hol- 
low as willow-pollards- The roots of trees, and 
the quantity of fap, increafe yearly with the 
branches; if you lop off.jhcfe, all the fap that 
fliould go to the annual production, and to the 
nourifliment of buds, ftems, leaves, flowers,, 
firuit, and growth of the branches, remains in the - 
trunk ; from hence ftagnation, fermentation, and 
rottennefsk Next comes the time when the ewes 
begin to drop their lambs, which is the moft. 
toilfome and mod felicitous part of the paftoral 
life. The (hepherds firft cull out the barren, 
from the pregnant ewes^ which are conducted 1 
to the beft fhelter, and the others to the bleakefl 
parts of the diftrift* As the lambs fall, they are 
led apart with their dams to another comfort- 
able fpot«. A third divifioa is made of the laft 
yeaned lambs, for; whom was allotted, from the - 
beginning, the moft fertile part, the beft foil,^ 
and fweeteft grafs of. the down, that they may > 
grow as vigoroa? as the firil yeaned ; for thcy^ 
muft all march the fame day towards their fum-> 
»er quarters. . The fhepherds pprform four ope- - 

F. 3 ratioas-i 
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rations upon all the lambs^ about the fame tiTnc, 
in the month of March ; but firft they pay the 
twentieth lamb; the other half tithe is paid in 
the winter walk. They cut off their tails five 
inches below the rump for cleanlinefs : They 
mark them on the nofe with a hot iron : They 
faw off part of their horns, that the rams nei- 
ther hurt one another nor the ewes : They ren. 
der impotent the lambs doomed for docile bell- 
wethers, lo walk at the head of the tribe ; 
they make no incifion ; the ihepherd turns the 
tefticles with his finger twenty times about in 
the fcrotum, till he twifts the fpermatic veflels 
as a rope, and they wither away without any 
danger. As foon as the month of April comes 
about, which is the time of their departure, the 
Sheep exprefs, by various uneafy motions, a re- 
markable reftlefsnefs, and ftrong defire to go 
off. The fliepherds muft exert all their vigilance 
left they ihould efcape ; and it has often hap- 
pened, that a tribe has ftolen a march of three 
or four leagues upon a fleepy fhepherd j but he 
is furc to find them, for they return exactly the 
fame way they .came; and. there are many ex- 
amples of three or four flraycd Sheep walking 
a hundred leagues to the very place they fed 
in the year before. Thus they all go off to- 
wards the fumraer mountains in the fame order 
they came ; only w^th this difference, the flocks 
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that go to Leo and Caftile are (horn in the 
road ; where we wiH ftay a little to fee the ap- 
paratus of this operation^ whilft the other flocks 
march to Molina Arragoti. Thejr begin to (hear 
the firft of May, provided the weather -be fair; 
for if the wool were not quite dry, the fleeces, 
which are clofe piled upon one another, would 
ferment and rot. It is for this reafon that the 
fhearing-houfes are fo fpacious. I faw forae 
which caa contain, in bad weather, twenty thou* 
fand Sheep, and coft above five thoufand pounds 
fterling : befides, the ewes are creatures of fuch 
tender conftitutions, that, if they were expofed 
immediately after fhearing to the air of a bleak 
Bight, they would all perifh.. 

'* There are one hundred and twenty-five 
fliearmen employed to fliear a flock of ten thou- 
fand Sheep ; a man (hears twelve ewes a-day, 
and but eight rams. The reafon of this dif« 
ference is, not only becaufe the rams have lar- 
ger bodies, ftronger and more wool y but the 
(liearmen dare not tie their feet, as they do ' 
thofe of the unrefifting. ewes. Experience 
taught, that the bold rebellious ram would 
ftruggle even to^ fuifocation in captivity under 
the (hears : they gently lay him down, they 
ftroke his belly, they beguile him out of his 
fleece. A certain number of Sheep are led 

into 
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into the great (hcltcr-houfe, which is a paral- 
lelogram of four or five hundred feet long, 
and one hundred wide, where they remain all 
day ; as many as they judge can be difpatched 
by the (hearmen next day, are driven from the 
flielter-hall into a long, narrow, low gut^ which 
is called the Jweatingiplace, where they remain 
all nighty crowded as dofe together as the 
fhepherd can keep them, that they may fweat 
plentifully, which, as they fay, is to fofcen the 
wool for the Aears, and oil their edges. They 
are led by degrees, in the morning^ into the 
fpacious (hearing-hall, which joins the fweating- 
room. The fhepherd carries them off as faft as- 
they are (lieared, to be marked with tar ; and. 
as this operation is neceffarily performed upon 
one at a time, it gives a fair opportunity to the 
fhepherds to cull out for the butchery all the 
flieep of the flock who have outlived their teeth. 
The (beared Sheep go to the fields to feed a. 
little, if it be fine weather, and they return in 
the evening to pafs the night in the yard before 
the houfe, within the flicker of the walls ; but. 
if it be cold and cloudy, they go into the houfe. . 
They are thus brought by degrees to bear the - 
open air ; and their firtt days journies from the : 
fljearing-houfe to the mountsdns are fhortri 
where w^e will leave them to conclude their an-, 
nual peregrination, and go fee how fare, the flock* 
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of Molina Arragon, which have by this time 
got thither. But while the mule is faddling, a 
word of the fliQrn wool. 

% 

'* The Sheep and fliearers difpatched, the 
firft thing done is, to weigh the whole pile of 
wool : the next is, to divide each fleece into 
three forts of wool ; the back and belly give 
the fuperfine ; the neck and fides give the fine ; 
the breads, fhoulders, and thighs, the coarfe 
wool. A different price is fixed upon three 
claffes, though the general cuftom is, to fell the 
whole pile together at a mean price. It is f(!»ld 
after it is waihed, when it is to go out of the 
kingdom, or to any confiderable diftance in it ; 
for, as it never lofes lefs than half its weight 
in waftiing, and often more when the fweating 
is violent, half the carriage is faved. 

*' Thirty-one leagues S. E. of Madrid, and 
five leagues S. of the fource of the river Tagus, 
is the town of Molina Arragon, capital of a 
lordfhip of the crown, which is twelve leagues 
wide, as many long, and^almoft in the center of 
Spain. The highlands of this little territory 
are covered with pine-trees ; the lowlands feed 
about one hundred and fifty thoufand Sheep. 
Here I learnt fome truths which prove that the 

three 
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three foJIowing opinions fhould be ranked among 
vulgar errors. 

'' I. That Sheep eat and love aromatic 
plants^ and that the flefh of thofe that feed 
on hills where fweet herbs abound^ has a fine 

tade. 

^' 2. That fait fprings are not found in the 
high primitive mountains, but in the low hills 
and plains only* 

" 3. The metallic vapours deftroy vcgeta^ 
tion, that jno rocks nor mountains, pregnant 
with rich veins of ore, are covered with rick 
vegetable foil. 

^' As my duty obliged me to pafs hundreds 
of da3'« at the Platillo mine of Molina, I favr 
thoufands of Sheep feed around it. I obfeFved 
that^ when the (hepherd made a paufe, and let 
them feed at their will, they fought only for the 
fine grafs^ and never touched any aromatic 
plant : that when the creeping ferpillum was 
interwoven with the grafs, the Sheep induftri- 
oufly noded it afide to bite a blade, which 
trouble made them foon feek out a pure gra- 
mineous fpot.. I obferved too, when the fhep* 
herd perceived a threatening cloud, and gave a 

Cigial 
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Iignal to the dogs to coUedl the tribe, and then 
to go behind it, walking apace himfelf to lead 
the Sheep to (he Iter, that, as they had no time 
to (loop, they would take a fnap of ftoschas, 
rofemary, or any other ihrub in their way j for 
Sheep will eat any thing when they are hungry, 
or when they walk fail. 1 faw them greedily 
devour henbane, hemlock, glaucium, and other 
naufeous weeds, upon their iflue oui of the 
fhearing'houfe. If Sheep loved aromatic plants 
it would be one of the greateft misfortunes that 
could befal the farmers of Spain. The number 
of bee-hives is incredible. I am almoft afham* 
ed to give under my hand chat I knew a pariih 
prieft who had five thoufand hives. The bees 
fuck all their honey and gather all their wax 
from the aromatic flowers, which enamel and 
perfume two-thirds of the Sheep-walks This 
prieft cautioufly feizes the queens in a fmall 
crape fly-catch ; l>e clips oflP their wings ; their 
majefties ftay at home'. He aflured me that he 
never loft a fwarm from the day of this difco- 
very to the day he faw me, which I t)unk was 
five years. 

'* The fhepherd's chief care is not to fiifier 
the Sheep to go out of their toils till the morn- 
ing fun has exhaled the dew of a white froft, 
and never let them approach a rivulet or p^nd 

after 
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after a (hower of hail ; for if they .fhould eat 
the dewy grafs, or drink hail-water, the whole 
tribe would become melancholy, pine faft away, 
and die, as often happened. Hail-water i$ fo 
pemidous to men in this climate, that the peo- 
ple of Molina will not drink the river water 
after a violent ihower of hail ; experience taught 
the danger ; but let it be. e^ter fo muddyr ^u^ 
rife ever fo high after rain, they drink it with- 
out fear. P^haps this may be the unheeded 
cauie of many enderoical epidemics of other ci- 
ties. The Sheep of Andalu(ift,who xiever tra* 
vel, have coarfe, long, hairy wool: M-faw a 
flock in Eflremadura^ whofe wool trailed on the ' 
ground. The itinerantJSheep have (hort, filky, 
white wool; I do- believe^ from 4r4ew experi- 
ments, and long obfervation, that, if the fine- 
wooled Sheep flaid at home in the winter, their 
wool would become coarfe in a few generations. 
If the coarfe- wooled Sheep travelted fr&nrdi- 
mate to climate, and lived in the free air, their 
wool would become fine, fhort, and filky, in a 
few generations. 

*' The fincnefs of the wool is due to the 
animal's palling its life in an open air of equal 
temperature. It is not colder in Andalufta and 
Eflrcmsdura in the winter, than it is in the 
Montano or Molina in fummer. There is little 
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frofi; in' Andalufid. ^ometiir^s it fnows in 
June in Miatina. I felt a cold day upon the 
leaft cloud in fiimmier. Cohflant heat, or eon- 
ftanC cold, with houfing, are the caufes of coarfe, 
black wool. All the animals I know, who live 
in the open mr, conftantly keep up to the co# 
lour of their fires. There are the moft beauti- 
fill brindled She^p in the w6rld among the 
coarfe-wooled Sheep of Spain. I never faw one 
^mongft the fine- wooled flock. The free, but 
lefs abundant perfpiradoh in the open air, is 
fwept away as faft as it flows ^ whereas, it is 
greatly increafed by the exceffive heat of num- 
bers of Sheep, houfed all night in a narrow 
place. It fouls the wool, makes it hairy, and 
changes its colour. The fwine of Spain, whidi 
pafs their lives in the woods, are all <^one co« 
lour, as arc'the wild boars. They have fine, filky 
curled briftlcs. Never did a Spanifh hog's brittle 
pierce a fhoe. What a quantity of dandruff is 
daily fecemed from tlte glands of a ftabled horfe { 
the curry •'Comb and hair-doth ever iii hand : 
How dean is<the {kin of a horfe that lives in the 
"Open air!'^ 

Richard Twifs, ^q ; y/ho has lately publilh*> 
ed travds through Portugal and Spain, agrees 
\\^ith the gentleman above quoted, tnd gives us 
the foUcywing pafTage on that fubjed : 

VoL.h G «\RsiL^ 

\ 
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'' March 1 1 • The road over which we travelled 
this day was feme what hilly ; we arrived at noon 
at the city of Segovia, which ftaiids on a hill, at 
the foot of which runs the fmall river Erefma. 
Segovia is walled, and is about eighty miles 
diftant from Valladolid. Between Olmedo and 
this city we faw vaft numbers- of Sheep, the 
wool of which is accounted the fined in Spain* 
I made enquiry about the Sheep-walks, and ooti- 
ccrning the method of managing thele animals^ 
of which a very juft account is given by the 
Abbe de la Porte, in the fixteenth volume of 
his Voyageur Francois, printed in Paris in 
1 772* It is as follows : 

** Numberlefs flocks of Sheep cover the pbuns 
of Segovia, and produce that excellent wool, 
which makes fuch an important branch of the 
commerce of Spain. The kings were anciendy 
the proprietors of the greateft part of thefe 
flocks; they have been fucceffivcly alienated for 
ftate exigencies, Philip I. was obliged to fell 
the laft fourteen thoufand Sheep, which belong- 
ed to the crown, to defray the expences of war. 
They are, however, ftill the objed of the go-. 
vernment's particular attention : In effeft, there 
is a coniiderable exportation of wool, which is 
ufed all over Europe. ^ Does its fuperiority de- 
jpend only on the climate, or on a particular 
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method of managing the Sheep? Thofe that 
embrace the latter opinion fay^ that there are 
in Spain two forts of Sheep, very different in 
their fleece, though they appear to.be of the 
fame breed. The Sheep with coarfe fleeces re- 
gain all the year in the fame place, and in the 

winter nights they are (hut up in a fold. On 
the contrary, the others live always in the open 
air, and travel, twice a-year. During the fum- 
mer they dray on the mountains of Leon, of 
Old Caftilei of Cuenca,. and of Arragon : They 
pafs the winter on- the temperate plains of la 
Mancha, Eflremadura, and Andaluda. According 
to very exad calculations, ^there are reckoned in 
Spain more than five millions of thofe travelling 
Sheep with fine. wool. It may eafily be imagined 
how much care, intelligence, and adlivity is re- 
qiiifite from thofe who have the charge of con- 
ducing thofe vaft £^ks» 

I 

*' They muft take particular heed not to let 
tfaem want fait, efpecially after their return from 
the fouth to their fummer pafturages. That 
commodity keeps them in health, and hardens 
their conftitution, which contributes infinitely to 
the beauty of the wool. After having pafled 
the winter in a temperate climate, they fet out 
m the month of April for the mountains. 

G 2 ^^Tftfc 
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'< The Sheep themfelves Oiow their d^e of 
changing their place, by nxany unquiet motions; 
and that delire is fo ftrongy that the fliepherds 
aiuil be very watchful to prevent their efcapmg. 

** They begin to (hear them in the month of 
May, cither on tlie road or aftej: their arrivaU. 
It is neceflary to wait for fine weather ; for if 
their wool was not dry enough, the fleeces be- 
ing piled on each other would ferment and fyoiSk^ 
Towards the end of July, the number of raais 
neceiTary for propagation are mixed with the 
Sheep. Six or feven rams are fufficient for a 
hundred Sheep : Out of a numerous fiodt of 

rams, the ftrongeft and handfomeft are chofim 
for that purpofe. There are in general very 
few Sheep in thefe travelling flocks, though 
their wool is finer, and their flefh better thai» 
that of the rams; but the fleece of theft is hea- 
vier, they live longer, and by that mean! their 
total pFodu& is more confiderable* It is efleem- 
ed very efiential to befmear thefe animals in the 
month of September, from the neck to the 
root of the tail, with a ferru^nous earth raixenl 
with water. It is faid that this uuguent, mixing 
with the greafe of the wool, becomes iaipeqe^ 
trable to raia and to cold^ and that it abforba 
part of the tranfpiration, which, would other- 
wife render the fleece rcugh and coarfe. At 



I 
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the end of September the Sheep begui their 
march towards the lower ^ains. They travel 
.one hundred and fifty leag^e6- m forty days. 
When the tmm comes that the Sheep drop their 
Iambs, the fhepherds firft Separate thofe which 
are fterile from thofe which are fruitful : Thefia 
are guided to the beft places of ihelteri and 
thofe to the coldeft parts c^ the diflrid. The 
fpots which produce the beft and moft abundant 
herbs are alfo allotted for the youngeft lambs, 
that, by being fortified with good food, they 
may be able to depart with the others. The 
tail is cut odT within five inches of die rump to 
keep them the cleaner. It is an erxor to believe 
that the Sheep prefer aromatic plants- to others,, 
and that they are more beneficial to thehi. It 
is the tender herbs that grow between thofe- 
plants, that aflbrd the moft wholefome nourifli* 
ment for them, and that ^ve a good tafte to 
their fle/fa. They mxA never be led to feed till 
the fun has dif{q>ated the morning dew, ancf 
moft not be allowed to drink immediately aftirt* 
a- hail ftonn, becaofe that water, or wet grafs, 
renders them melancholy, and makers them 
hnguMi andl diis. 

*^ It appears then^^ to be ceFtaflry that the fope- 
riwrity of the wool in this country is not to be 
attributed te the climate only ; and that it de. 

G 5 ^^\M^ 
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pends in a great meafure on the precautions x* 
bove-mentioned ; becaufe^ in the fame climate, 
the Sheep of Andaltida, which are of the fame ' 
breeds but which are not taken the like care of/ 
l^ve their wool much coarfer. Would it be- 
advantageous in other countries to allot large^ 
tra&8 of land for the pafturage of thefe animals ^ 
and would it be as much fo to the proprietor, 
as if he had made thofe lands ferve for other- 
purpofes? To thefe countries where lands are 
fucceflively cultivated^ flocks of Sheep muft bet 
confldered more for the ufe they are of to agri*- 
odture, than for their fleeces. Dung b there: 
much more neceflary than wooL The travelling;^ 
Sheep furnifh na manure when they wander Lit 
the mountains, fo that they muft be confiued« 
together in lands which require cultivation J*- 

Though I will, not pretend to determine horn 
far a fmiilar mode of condud, as to pafturing^ 
Sheep, ought to be followed in this country,, 
yet I humbly think, that feveral v^ry ufeful 
hints may be gathered by the fpeculative farmer 
from a fcrious perufat of the above paiTages j 
cfpecially with regard to the proper time o£: 
Uaughtering them, which fhould never exceed 
that when nature has fo far rendered ufelefs 
tjbeir teeth as to diCable them from caring a fuf- 
ficienc quantity of food to fatten them-. I re-. 
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commend a due obfervance of this particular, as 
well as a fpeedy and general trial of giving 
them fait, like the French and Spaniards. The* 
eiTe&s it produces on Sheep and black cattle^ 
fhalt be a fi|bjeA of inquiry in my next fedion. 

Before I conclude the prefent one, I wifli ta 
convince you, that the Spaniards have long con-^ 
fidered Sbeep and their produce as the moft va» 
luable jewel in the crown-. The Englifli nation, 
whoie wifdom no one will difpute, have been- 
of the fame opinion for many ages. Her fages- 
have, with the greateft reafon, preferred the 
cultivation of wool to mines of filver or goTd ; 
^ it employed the beads and hands of the inge^ 
nious and induftrious, and brought an inexhauf* 
able fund of wealth into the kingdom, whichi 
could be derived from no other fource.— Con- 
fcious of its being riie ftaple and glory of £ng» 
land, they have ordered that then- fupreme* 
judges, when convened together in the greafr 
council of the nation, fhould be feated on wool- 
packs ; tliat care fhould be taken never to ex- 
port any wool, until manufactured into cloth ;- 
that none of the breed of their Sheep fhould' 
ever be allowed &x be carried to foreign parts p 
that the exportation of either Sheep or wooL 
fhould be a capital crime, and every perfon difl 
covered to be any way concerned in it^ defpifed„ 

.looked 
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looked upoa as an enemy to his oouaoy, aad 
branded widi puUic iafamy and difgprace. Njqf^ 
fo iQHch was their attention carried to the c»- 
couragjement of this invaluable branch (|ndec«t 
it is of more real confiequcnce, and yields more 
profit, than all the trade of England belides), 
that they will not fu&r their dead to be buried 
in Imen, the ftaple of poor Scotland, but aH^ 
in woolen, in order that the confumption Oif 
this precious manofa£hire might not eeafe with 
the living, but even be fent to the grave widv 
the dead. 

That wife nation has been equally attenttvr 
iftr procure every ingredient made ide of in thi^ 
branch of trade at the cheapefi rates. For tfaie:; 
purpofe, all drugs, dye-ftufi, and every other 
article ufed in the woolen manufai&ure, are al* 
lowed to be imported into every part of Great- 
Britain, duty free ; while onr £uicied and . vk 
fionary ftaple, the Linen, is hnrdened with 9 
very high duty on every article confiireed la it,., 
the roug^ flax alone excepted, on wUdi, noi- 
withftanding, there are confiderable charges, aa^ 
fhall be ihewn in its proper place. Now, if gold 
flows in from every quarter to our fifter king^ 
dom, for the produce of the woolen manufao 
ture^ let us imitate her conduft, by vigoroufljr 
pro&cttiing this lucrative branchy fince the adw 
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vantages of nature and art favour our attempts. 
If this were once firmly eftablifhed among us^ 
poverty and wretche^nefs would no longer 
haunt our ftreets^ joy and plenty would flow 
through theland^ and chearfulnefs prefide over 
every countenance. Many patriots have nobly 
ftretched forth their generous arms to lay the 
foundation ; perfeverauce will raife^ and corn- 
pleat the fuperftruAore of that edifice, which 
will render Scotland the glory, wonder, and 
terror of tl^ wor^« 
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CHAP. I. 



SECT. V. 

•/ the iffiiii 0/ Salt in fattening Cattle. 

TTOWEVER ftraiige it may appear to fome 
^ ^ perfons^ it is beyond a doubt that Salt not 
only fattens Sheep, preferves their healthy and 
hardens their conftitution, but Ukewife contri- 
butes greatly to the finenefs of their wo«l.«— > 
Thofe who are dubious of the fa£t may con*> 
Tmce themfelves by experiment. A trial of 
this kind may be made with very little expence ; 
and if not found to anfwer the expedations 
conceived from it, the pradice can be difconti- 
nued, while the eflay is void of danger* If fa^* 
lutary confequences enfue, as I am fure would 
be the cafe, the praAice ought to be generally 
adopted ; particularly, as fait might be given to 
cattle when hay is either too dear to be pur«» 
chafed, or very difficultly procured. 

In the Memoii s of the I^oyal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, there is a paper inuiled 

Pb^jicaf 
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Phyfical Obfervaiions on the effects of Salt in 
fattening Cattle. As I know fome farmers who 
are experimentally convinced of its (alutaiy ef« 
fedis, I think it my duty to give fome extradU 
of the above performance, having for its end 
objeds of the mod important kind ; which are, 
the improvement of land^ and the increafe of 
cattle. It Is a felf-evident truth, that by in- 
creaiing cattle, lands may be improved ; .and bj 
improving land$, cattle may be midtiplied. 

That farmer who has a more dian ordinary 
flock of working cattle, reaps a double advan- 
tage ; the one by having his work done in fta- 
fon ; the other, by enriching a greater pr#por«' 
lion of his land, by mean of his additional ma- 
nure. The only difficulty is, how to maintain 
an increafed number, without increafing the ex- 
pence.-— Tins, with a degree of plauflbility next 
to conviftion, is affirmed may be done by the 
dfe of fait ; to the purport of which are advan- 
ced the three following propofitions z 

!• That fait, given with the food of cattle, 
suigments the nourifhment of that food. 

2. That, in proportion to the quantity of 
£sdt eaten by cattle, the effects of that augmen- 
tation will be perceivable. 

^* That 
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j« That no ill eonfcquenc^s will follow from 
taootfs of fait eaten by cattle, even though it 
fhoidd be given them without ftint, 

Thefe propofiiions are fupported by the fol» 
losing unqueftionable fafts* 

In the juiif(fidion of Aries, in the county of 
Provence, there is a diftrid callisd the Crau, 
extending in length about fix leagues, and in 
breadth about three; the whole furface. of 
wfaidi is covered with fmalt ro«^ ftonesi and 
not a tree or bufli is to be feen- in the whole 
diftrift, except here and there on the borders; 
yet on this fpot, fo feemingfy (lerile, by the 
free ufe offalt, more numerous flodcs of Sheep 
«re bred and reared than upon any other com- 
mon, of equal extent, throughout the whol6 
Imgdom : And, what is no lefs remarkably, the 
Sheep are healthier, hardier, and endure the 
feverity of the winter with lefs lofs, though 
they have fewer Sheep-cots for covering- tha& 
thofe bred, and fed, on more copious paftures ; 
«nd th^t have, befides, the advantage of ffiore 
^nvenietit fhelter. Add to this, that the w(xA 
of the flocks bred and brought up in the Crau, 
is not only the fineft in the whole country, but 
bears the higheft price of any in France. From 
hence he concludes, that it is to the unlimited 
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ufe of fait that thefe furpridng eSe&s are to be 
afcribed; for it frequently happens, that the 
Crau is fo burnt up in fummer, that the poor 
apimals are forced to turn up the very ftones to 
come at the few blades of grafs that grow a- 
rouhd them, and yet none perifh for want of 
food. Let every excellence, therefore, that can 
reafonably be fuppofed inherent in the herbage, 
be afcribed to it, yet the quantity of it is fo 
fmall, that, without the abundant ufe of fait, a 
fourth part of the Sheep kept in the Crau could 
not fubfift in it. . , 

But, as a ftill farther demonftration that this 
aftonilhing -efieft is folely to be attributed to fait, 
we have, fays the writer, in Languedoc, on the 
borders of the Rhone, a fpot of the fame kind 
of ftony land, in every refpedt fimilar to that of 
the Crau ; yet, for want of the free ufe of fait, 
that> of Languedoc does not maintain a tenth 
part of the number of Sheep that are brought 
up in the Crau, though, in other refpefts, it is 
no wife inferiour, the wines, and other fruits 
produced on the borders of both, being equal iu 
theh: goodnefs and other eflential qualities. 

Having proved his firft propofiition incontro- 
vertibly, he proceeds, in proof of the fccond, 
to recommend an eafy experiment, which is in 

Vol. I. H ^^^\^ 
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every fanner's power to make ; and that is^ to 
give to one half of his cattle falt^ and to the o« 
ther half none. By this fimple trials he fays, in 
lefs than a month the difference will be difcer- 
nible. — The cattle to whom the fait is g^ven 
will (hew it in their looks, in the lleeknds of 
their coats, in their growth, and in their ftrength 
and fitnefs for labour. He adds, that, with little 
more than half their ufual food, all thefe effeAs 
will be produced. 

To eftablifh his third propofition, he appeals 
to the pradice about Aries, where the cattle 
have as much ialt as they will eat ; and none 
are fo healthy, nor thrive fo faft^ as thofe who 
eat mod of it. 

From the above obfervations, fo judicioufly 
handled, there cannot remain a doubt concern- 
ing the good eifedts of fait in the feeding and 
fattening of cattle ; but it is much to be regret- 
ted (fays a quote r of thefe memoirs), that the 
writer is totally filent with refpedt to the me- 
thod of giving fait to the labouring cattle- He 
has, indeed, informed his readers, that, in eight 
days, his flock of three hundred Sheep ate fifteen 
* pounds of fait, being one pound to every fcore ; 
and it fhould feem, by his manner of expreflii^g 
himfclf, that he gave them the \<^ho]e quantity 

in 
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in one day^ as he cautions the farmer againft: 
fufFerlng his Sheep to drink on the day the fait 
is adminiftered ; apprifing him, at the fame 
time, how much it Sharpens their appetite : and^ 
farther, that he had feen them not only browfe 
upon ftubs after eating the fait, but even gnaw 
pieces of wood of a furprifing thicknefs. 

Having thus endeavoured to enforce the ne« 
ceffity of increafing the number, and improving 
the breed of Sheep, and treated of the proper 
management of wool, and, in fliort, of every 
thing that concerns the welfare of this ufeful a^ 
oimal, I (hall next take a flight view of the 
Linen Manufadhire^ and attempt to prove that 
it is not an objed of national purfuit.— After this^ 
I (hall lay down a comparative view of the ad« 
vantages and difadvantages that attend the pro*^ 
fecution of both the Woolen and Linen Manu» 
fadures, and clearly demonflrate, that the Linea 
is not the ftaple of Scotland; and that, if ever 
(he b to emerge from her prefent poverty and 
oblcurity to future opulence anc^ glory, it wiJt 
be in proportion to that degree of attention that 
is given to. the Woolen branch, in conjun£ik>a 
with that of the Fi/heries. 
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CHAP. II. 



SECT. I. 

0/ the Linen Manuf allure. 

WHATEVER material is the tiatorat pro^ 
daAion of any c6untry^ it may be reafbiiw 
ably eoticluded^ that the cultivation^ andmaira!- 
faduring of it into fuch cpmniodities as the iki^ 
habitants cannot do without^ and may cxpdct 
the overplus to foreign nations to advantage, is 
preferable to any other material not polTefled 
of thefe adventitious circutnftances. 

It, is for this reafon I have beeii firmly cob^- 
vinced, ever fince I was capable of i^rming any 
rational ideas of trade, that my countrjrmen 
have all along been purfning a phantom in the 
Linen Manufafture, while they have totally 
difregarded, or very much overlooked, that real 
and fubflantial fource of trade derivable fronoi 
that of the Woolen; and which ought to be pur- 
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fued with unremitting ardour^, as aaobjcA worw 
thy of our moft ferious attention. 

I am truly fenfible of iiliie danger of cosdiatinjg 
an inveterate cuftom ; and how muqh it lays me 
4)pen to cenfure and crkictfm : y«t> haxardou&as 
it may be, if that cuftom, from the esqieriencc 
of ages^ can be proved prejudicial to the interefts^ 
of the community in general, I have too higlt 
an opinion of the good fenfe and underftandiog 
of my countrymen to imagine,^ that the efforts of 
an individua] to particularize the attendant evils,, 
and point out the advantages that might be de* 
rived by adopting a different condu&, y/ill either 
fubjcft me to open reproach^, or endanger me to 
private animadverdon. 

Flattered with thefe hopes, and confcious of 
the great fuperiority the Woolen Manufadlure 
has over the Linen^ I fhall endeavour, in^ tbis^ 
chapter, to lay before my reader the many 
great advantages attending the former, and the 
almoft infurmountable difficulties that accompany 
the latter.. 

4 

To begin then with flax, as being tlie prin- 
cipal article in this branch: If the manufadurer 
wilhes to have liich as is fit for his purpofe, he 
■nail commilEon it from fome poit in the Baltic, 
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€r from HoUand : Pearl and pot afhes, equally 
neceflary^ mud alfo be got from abroad. Now, 
for the fatisfaQion of thofe who may be unac- 
quanted with mercantile a£fairs, and in fuppert 
of my propofitioD, it is neceflary I fbould lay 
before you a ftate of the charges attending the 
importation of a cargo of tbefe arddes; to wit/ 

I. Flax. 

Per Cent. 

Tor a cargo of ilax^ fhipped at St Pe- 

terlburgh, I^ig^i oi* ^^y other port 
in the Baltic^ commiffion 2 per cent^ 
—port charges, ihipping charges 
and Sound dues^ l{fer cent, 4 > 

Infurance, at a medium, through the 
ieafon; 3 i percent. — ^freight to Leith 
I i. per cent. - - 5 

Lofs by dry damage, at a medium, in- 
cluding fhort, ufelefs (lax, packed fo 
that it cannot be c^fcovered, • 5 

Sea-damage, which the under-writers 
are not liable to pay, (for they do 
not pay under 5), - ji. 

Shore dues at Leith, porterage, cuftom- 
houfe charges, l per r^w/.— ware- 
houfe rent, and weigh-houfe dues,. 
J per cent. • - | 

In all i8f 
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II. Pearl and Pot j^Jhes. 

Per Cent. 
For a cargo of pearl and pot affies, 
commiffion z^^cw^.— -port charges, 
{hipping, aad Sound dues, 2 1. per cent. 4|. 
Infurance, at an average, 3 i per cent. 

— freight to Leith, 2 per cent^ , ^i. 
Lofs by fea-damage, which the under- 
writers do not pay, • 4 
Duties, - - - 25 
Porterage, cartage, (hore-dues, cooper- 
'age, cuftom-houfe fees, weigh- 
he^ufe^ &c, - - .. If 

In aU 4oi 



• The fame chiffges attend weed and wood 
aifaes, only they are lefs liable to damage at fea^ 
nor are the duties near fo high as on pot and 
pearl afhes : but it equally^ affedls the value,, as 
they are muck cheaper m pricei The flax im- 
ported from Holland, though not loaded with 
fucb heavy charges and freight as that from 
the Baltic, amounts to between* £x and feven 
per cent, as- appears from the following calculai> 
tiosu But it Iboold like wife be. remembered that 
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a very inconfiderable part of what is iifed m 
Scotland is imported from Holland. 

The Charges oh Flax from Holland are. 

Per Cent. 

Commiflion 2fer r^;rf,<— (hipping charges 

and port diarges^ i f per cent. 3 } 

Inforance through^ the feafon, i^ per 

cent. — ^freight to Leich J per cent. if 
Lcfs that the underwriters do not pay, 
J per f^«f.— porter age, cartage, ihorc 
dues, i/>rr c^n^.— cuftom-houfe fees, 
and petty charges, i per cent. 1 4 

InaU 6i 



From the above accounts, which no one can 
fay are exagcrerated in the fmalleft degree, it is- 
plain, that for every material imported for the 
ufe of the Linen Manufadhire, flax only ex- 
cepted, DO lefs a duty than * 25 1. per cent, up^ 

I I ■ .III ■— t^»y^ 

* Let it be particularly rememtereJ, that in tie- 
foregoing accounts of coji and charges on Jiax^. 
pearl afidp^t afhes^ the freight tmi iafuratlce are- 
Jiated at the rates in profound peace / In, time' 
tfivarj as at prefent, 15 per ceift. more may ie 
edded to ihefe articles withM the haft ei^aggie^ 
rjition. 
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on its real value is paid fay the iaiporter ; and^ 
though It roay.be faid^O tax is laid on the flax 
itfelf, confeqnently fofikient encouragement is 
oiTered to the Linen Manufadurers for profe^ 
cuting this deluding branch ; yet I Aiould be 
^lad to know if they are of opinion that their 
corre(jpondents, from whom they purchafe thi9 
article, fumUh them with fuch as they manu-* 
fadlure themfelves? J Am pofitive they do not-^ 
The flax made ufe of in Silefia is of a far fu- 
periour quality to any I ever faw imported into 
Scotland; and I am fully perfuaded^ tbat it is 
good found policy, nay eveo the doty of every 
nation, to witfa*hold from foreigners any artide, 
the exportation of which may afieft their in- 
tereQ ; and that, conformable to the great fun* 
damental law of nature and nations, no country 
whatever ought, nor will they attempt, to export 
a commodity to foreigners, who are ufiog their 
ntmoft endeavours to fupplant them in that veryr 
branch of trade, of which'that particular com-' 
modity is4i primary fource. 

Such being really the ca(e, it will be anfwer* 
ed, we can cultivate flax ourfelves; and for 
which end the Board of Truflees offer us every 
cncouragemef^t.— 1 am forry to fay this laft part 
of the propofition is too true. The Truftee* 
have .^ven their countenance and fupport to^ 
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wards propagating and naturalizing this foreign 
plant, to a height, which I hope more mature 
confideration will incline them to lower. This 
may be a mean of preventing many of our far- 
mers from occupying their beft corn-land on a 
crop of flax, that, at beft, is exceedingly precari- 
ous, and to which they are often prompted by 
the premiums holden forth to them, as a reward 
for their enterprifing fpirit. 

With regard to the other part of the propo- 

fition. The poflibility of cultivating flax bur- 
felves, that is, to any good purpofe, I wiH ven- 
ture to fay is an attempt that carries with it ve* 
ry little probability of fuccefs. Treland, mdeed, 
has both foil and climate pretty favourable to the 
growth of flax ; nay, much more fo than any 
other illand I know -of; experience proving that' 
it can be raifed there with tolerable advantage: 
But Scotland is by no means calculated for it. 
The reafon is plain ; — in mod, if not in all 
iflands, the weather is very changeable. The 
fnow that falls in Scotland never lies long e- 
nough to keep the froft out of the ground, and 
the heat of the fpring not being fufficient to 
warm the land, fo as to render it fit for the re- 
ception of the feed, vegetation, of confequencc. 
Is retarded, nay often intirely flopped. To fup- 
port this aflertion, I beg leave to mform my 
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readers, that being three years ago on a jour* 
ney to the north, in order to vifit a gentleman 
whofe aiUduity in promoting the manufa&ures 
of his country is well known^ and whofe memory 
will be revered by after-ages ; I faw, in per- 
haps the fineft country in Scotland for the pur- 
pofe, feveral rich fields which had been ploughed 
down and fown with flax-feed, with great la- 
bour and expence; but which^ unfortunately 
for the deluded farmer^ yielded no crop what- 
ever. If the preceding fpring had been intoler- 
ably cold, which, by the bye, many may -re- 
member to have been a warm, and promidng 
one ; and if the land had not been in good con- 
dition, and proper for its culture, thele circum- 
ftances might have been pleaded as reafons for 
the failure; whereas, the contrary being the 
cafe, the event proves, beyond the (hadow of a 
doubt, that let our efforts be exerted to the ut- 
mofl, we can never conquer impofUbilities ; and 
that, on account of the unfriendlinefs of our foil, 
and the inhofpitality of our climate, ^is valuable 
feed can never be reai*ed here to a (late of me- 
diocrity, much lefs to that of perfection. 

In the courfe of the above journey, my at- 
tention was taken up in viewing the flax I faw 
growing between Perth and Aberdeen ; and I 
jcandidly declare, that I would not have accep- 
ted 
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ted of the whole as a prefent, to be obliged to 
drefs and manufadnre it. The thing called 
flax, ef the growth of this country, does not de- 
ferve the name ; nor will it be confidered as 
fucb by any who has feen it grow in its nataral 
clime. Jt is in the eaftem countries of Europe 
where the beft flax is produced : there the froft 
never pierced the groand iince the creation, nor 
ever will ; for, about the middle of Oftobcr, 
the fnow falls, perhaps, frcm two to three feet 
thick, and often more. Immediately after, the 
froft fets in, and freezes the fnow fo firm, that 
carriages go over it, the whole winter, without 
fo much as breaking the cruft. Towards the 
middle of March, die heat of the fun diflblves 
the fnowy and vegetation immediately commen* 
ces, and that in a more rapid manner than can 
poflibly be conceived by thofe who have never 
feen the phenomenon. The ground (richly 
manured by the fnow), being rendered like a 
hot-bed, forces vegetation fo faft, that fiax*{eed 
and barley 'are ready for reaping eight weeks 
after they are fown. And although rain feldqm 
falls all the time the flax is growing, yet it 
(hould be obferved, that the ground ftands in 
no need of mUch moifture, as the plant covers 
it in a (liort time, and ikreens the earth from- 
the fcorching beams of the fun ; nay, it fome* 
times happens that, in thefe climates, not a 
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thud is to be fcen for many weeks together ; 
nothing but conftant fua-(hiae, and pleafant: 
fummer weather. 

The a^ve are natural advantages^ concurring 
to render the growth of flax well worthy of the 
attention of the inhabitants ; nor will it be in 
the power of ^ny nation, to rival them in its 
culture^ fo long as day and nighty fummer and 
winter^ fliall conunue their natural fucceflion^ in- 
variably obferved Once the creation of the uoi- 
verfe,— <But it is hi vain to expeft the fame ad* 
vantages from lands (It^ated in tlie middle of 
the ocean, foStScd of f<Ml and climate diametri- 
cally 'oppoQte to the genius of the feed ; and, 
therefpre, I would faia' flatter myfelf with the 
hope that the Board cf Trufl:eeSf (being thenn- 
certainty that 'attends the raiflng of flax, will 
Meflen thefuras, a Ad curtail the nvunber of their 
•premiums^ and transfer the fame tawardsencoii- ^ 
Paging the culture of Wool, and bringipg the 
various branches of the Woolen Manufa&ure to 
greater degrees of peKedlion* This mode of 
condud would prove very beneficial to the 
country ; whereas, die other often lands ns in 
•great loffes, es&clu&ve' of the encouragement 
'given by the Boards and, in its more than orcfi- 
-nary Aiccefs, can never be attended with natio- 
•nal advantage. 

Vou I. I ^s. 



I 
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As • farther corroborating proof that flax is 
ffti exotic, and the propagation of it a firuitlers, 
unprofiuble purfuit, let it be remembered, that 
lint-feed totally degenerates in two or three 
years. That which is raifed this year cannot be 
Town with any hopes of its producing a tolera- 
ble crop for the next ; and if it be condnued 
three years, (though you were to change 
the foil to any place within Scotland), it will 
fcarcely come up above the ground. No one 
will doubt the truth of this aflertion, when he 
'rcflefts on the number and frequency of pro- 
cefles that come before the Court of Seflioo, 
between the Dutch merchants and thofe of our 
own country, for the price of fiax-feed fiimi/b- 
ed by the former to the latter, whofe defences 
for non-payment are fubftantially as follow.: 
<^ That having fold the cargo to different far- 
mers in the country, allowed them the ufual time 
of credit ; that, after their labouring the ground, 
aiid fowing it with this feed, no crop whatevef 
enfued ; and, as the farmers abfolutely refufed 
to pay them the ftipulated price, ic would be 
extremely hard were they to be found liable to 
the Dutch merchant for a cargo, from the fale 
of which they never drew a (ingle fliilling.*'— 
I will not take upon me to fay how far thj$ d^ 
fence would be valid agaioft the Dutch m^. 
chant } but the circumftance of the flax never 
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appearing above the ground, undoubtedly af- : 
forded the farmer a good reafon for with*hoId- 
jng payment from the Scots merchant, as he . 
was not only deprived of the expefted crop, but 
alfo loft his labour, and the produce of the 
ground for that year. 

When fuch are the uncertainties that attend 
the railing of flax in this country,— >Tvhen daily 
experience evinces that it is a hazardous trade, 
we ought not to hefitate a moment to refolve 
to give up the pradice, or at leaft to confine it 
within certain bounds. The moft fkilful cannot 
tell, by looking at the feed, whether it be good, 
or pofTeiTed c^ vegetative principles ; for^ while 
it carries the appearance of having quickening 
powers, it may be dead and corrupt, without the 
influence of vegetation.-— This was exprefsly the 
cafe in one of the procefles above alluded to. A 
proof was taken as to the quality of the feed 
when fhipped from Holland ; and fome, fkilful 
in thefe matters, gave evidence that it had every 
appearance of good feed at that time. It was 
alfo proved to have received no damage at fea ; 
and feveral pcrfons, deemed com§ctent judges, 
pafTed many enconuums on it, after it came into, 
the Scots merchant's pofTeflion : yet this feed, 
fold to different farmers in the county of Moray, 
and by them fowo and managed with due care 

I 2 and 
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attention, never appeared above the furface, 
although this diftricl- is known to contain a« 
good and as rich land as any in Scotland. 

I have been the more particular on this/ufau 
jeft, as I lincerely wifli to convince the country, 
gentlemen and farmers of the folly of occupying 
their valuable grounds with an article fo ex- 
tremely hazardous and uncertain. Nature never 
intended the Linen Manufafture as the fiaple 
fdv Scotland *. for lint, its primary article^ not* 
withftanding the uncommon "attention paid to it, 
the lawsenj^led in its favour, and the premiums ' 
granted for its culture, the moft faVourablefea-* 
fpn never produced any equal to foreign growth ^ 
neither has the moft luxuriant crop indemnified^ 
nrach lefs rewarded, the induftrious labotavr. . 
Our being: obliged to be annually fupplied with 
feed by our neighbours the Dutch, or from the 
Baltic, clearly demonftrates that it is not conge- 
nial to the foil, and, confequently, can never be 
raifed to perfe<flion. It is on this account that 
foreigners can fupply this country with both- 
flax and linen cheaper, and of a better quality- 
than wc can rtar and manufafture it ourfelves, 
dpedally Imen of the finer kind. ' 

I would not, however, have it underftood as 
if I meant to perfuade tljofe who are already 
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engaged in the linen roanufadlure to- give it up 
^l^ogether^ or to deter others from ever embark* 
ing in it : I would have the former to circura- 
fcribe it by degrees, the latter to enter into it 
caudoufly, and both to profecute the wooleti 
vigoroufly. Linens, for our own confumption,- 
ought certainly to be made at heme, and even 
fome for our neighbours, the Englifh ; bat diefy 
fhould be of a coarfe quality, and manufa(5tured' 
with foreign flax. The Scots manufaflnrer cannot 
cam a fubfiftence by working fine linen, and 
felling it in the Englifh market ; neither ought 
v^ to flattei* ourfeives of being capable to 
make Lmen that will bring a proper profit by 
exporting it abroad, our own plantations not 
excepted* 

This would- be air abfurd idea, while Gcr^ 
many^, and the eaftern countries, continue to 
rival us in that branch; for it is an undeniable 
fad, they are, and probably ever will be, able 
to underfell us in prtce and quality,' at leaft 30 

* 

f^r cent:' Who then can imagine that the 
Americans, or Weft Indians, will purchafe this 
article from us, when they can be fuppfied with 
Gerinan Linens at the Dutch aiid Danifli frei:. 
p6rt» -in the Weft-Indies upou much better 
tcrtni5?' Where the temptation is fo great, the 

1 3 event 
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event muft happen^ in fpite of everjr endeavour 

CO reftrid chem. 

«r 

Experience might have convinced ns, long 
before this time^ that the Linen Manufafture is 
rather a lofing than a lucrative branchy efpeci- 
ally the finer forts of it^ which we have been 
long accuftomed to fend to the London and fo- 
reign markets. Nay, I dare venture to affirm^ 
that the manufa&urers of fine Linen have, upon 
an average, loft four-pence fer yard for every 
yard thus exported ; fo th at, as many yards as 
have been fent abroad, fo many foor^penctf 
have been loft by this Staple Commodity, beCdes 
the value of the materials paid to foreigners* 
Surely fucb a trade, if it was meant to pve 
employment to the poor, was the very worft 
that could be devifed : For, while the matters 
were fuch great lofers by the bufinefs, the 
journeymen were fure to fujBPer prc^rtionally ; 
and, inftead of receiving wages to enable th^m 
to live comfortably, the moft rigorous pariimony 
was ncceftary to preferve them from abfdlate 
ftarving. 

The Britiih Linen Company embarked ii» 
this branch, and that too with the jbefl appear- 
ance of fuccefs ; for they received mi^ch greater 
fupport than ever was given to any infant ma* 

uufaiStuce 
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nufadure undertaken in this coun^. Their 
direftors were judicious and intelligent; their 
fervahts were honeft and'(foine of them) alert; 
jvitnefs Mr W . T— d ; yet with all thefe adr 
vantageous circnmftances^ it has fsuled of fuccefs. 
I myfelf have furmflied the Company, for feve*' 
ral feafons, with (hips to bring home their flax. 
— ^My opinion being often aflsed by fome gen-- 
tlemen, deeply concerned in the trade, I was 
always uniform and explicit, that it could not 
fopport itfelf. It has impoveriflied this nation 
to the laft degree, by dr;^ning it of cafh. The 
money that has been remitted (all in fpecie) in 
my time, to pay for flax and flax-feed, as well 
as for pot, pearl, weed and wood aihes, &c. . to 
Holland and Ruffia, is fo immenfe, that it almoft 
exceeds the founds of credibility. I know, to 
a trifle, the yery fum that has been remitted to 
Amfterdam, Rotterdam, and Hamburg|i, for 
tiie above articles for twenty years paft ; but it 
is fo very enormous, that I had rather wave 
mentioning it, left its veracity ihould be called 
in queftion : fuffice it to iay, that it might weU 
ftaggor the belief of the mod credulous. 

Ccrtsun it is, that this trade has carried more 
money out of Scotland, in my time, than all our 
foreign trade put together ; for the French and 
Spamards take our goods in exchange for their 
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(condmodities; but thofe who fapply us witb 
flax> flax«feed^ ttc. take -nothing but ready mo- 
ney. It is to this caufe, therefore^ that I attri-* 
bote the great fcardty of cafb^ and of the Lon- 
don and Dutch exchange having been fo much 
flgainft us. And my reafon for thinking fo ia^ 
that there having been lefs of thefe arddet im^ 
ported hither within thefe five year$ paft, die 
exchange has become more moderate, dt^awmg 
nearer to a par in proportion as-theimpol'tatioil 
of thefe articles decrcafes. 

My knowledge of what put tbif 'p^tkal'^ipiii* 
ning-wheels in modon is not' of yefterday* 
Archibald Earl of Iflay, afterwards Duke of 
Argylc, who long held the reins of the polhical 
fyftem of this country, gave birth to this Utopiat^ 
feheme, iii which he was aflifted hy-abie nMW> 
tAoft' firmly attached to his inclinations. Far be 
it firom me to derogate from the merit> or decry* 
the memory of that Nobleman. He Wa^ uif* 
doubtedly a great man^ and an ornament tx> 
this country ; but the dodfa-ine then was, JTeep- 
the peofle fo^r^ and-they 'wtH be^ Jcpendertt ; iior 
could a more proper device be thought of than 
employing them in the Linen branch. This I 
have frequently taken the liberty of mcnriohirig 
to f6nic of the leading men of thofe days, witb 
whom I had the honomr of beirig'terimatelyacj. 
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quainted; but word* or writings at thsit peri 
availed nothing. The anfwcr to every thing oC 
fered on fa unpopular a fubjeft wafe, We muP" • 
not difoblige the Englifh : the Wbolcn i& their- 
great ftaple^ with wiuchwenrnftby no meansi 
interfere, otherwife we fhall excite their indi^ 
iTati6n> and oar bounties and 'premiums witl be^ 
recalled. 

Such was thepatribtie creed held forth at that- 
time, wMch, however, required the aid of other 
deluflons' to create digeftk>n. For this^purpefe, ■ 
the cocHities and burghs were- fupplied with a- 
bttndance of theBritifh Linen -Company *s notes; 
winch they were taught to believe was equiva- 
lent to ca(h. Large quantities of ^flax, flax-fced>> 
reels, wheels, flax-miUs,: and wifut^mUs, wcre^- 
lik'ewSfe poured in^mong tbcni', in order tapro* • 
xvotetand carry on a trade that never did, nor 
never can fappert itfelf, if. credit can.be g^ven 
to forty years experience.. Bleachfields- were: 
fttrmed, and prenuums given to tbofe who could ^ 
rtiife the moft ilax, &c. Provoft fucb ao. one^^ 
with the ailiftance of the Dean of: Guild, Con*' 
veener, and Deacon of crafts, were appointed.- 
to have the diredion of the diftridV adjoining to 
their refpeftive burghs. Feafts were given t(» 
thefe -gentry, and flax, &c. put into their hands ' 
Botinties)- premiums, and 'what not,- were found*' 
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ed io tbdr ears. Bleachfields were encouraged^ 
though the ufe of lime and pigeons' dung was 
forbidden. Something in their ftead was ne- 
ceflary to be fubfiituted, which might forc& the 
Linen to a fndden whitenefs^ and yet be lefs ex* 
penfive than foap or any thing IhuTial. Spirit 
of vitriol, or fome fuch pernicious drug, was 
inftituted to enable them to bleach cheap. One. 
de^ was introduced to drive out another ; but 
fuftened with the name of oil of vitriol, 
large quantities of which are injudicioufly ufed.; 
by many Bkachers, wbereby the oil is extrafted . 
out of the yirn, and the cloth burnt. This \t 
is that has had great effed in ruining the cha» 
rafter of Linens made.in^ this country ; and nuu 
ny induftrious houfewives^ who make for their 
own families^ feel moft ieverely the bad e&£ts 
of this new-invented method of whitening dothw 
Chymifts indeed fay^ that it may be applied it»: 
fmall quantities by ikilful perfons ; fo may poi«>' 
fon^ or aqua fbrti$> to the human body ; the-ope-* 
ration in both is flow but fure. If cloth be 
bleached with foap and afhes^ it will laft double 
the time of that which is forced white by a fpirit 
that will corrode iron. 

Thefe, and many other circum(bnces which 
might be enumerated, are the difad vantages 
that attend a too extendye profecutioa of the^ 

Ltaea 
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Linen trade ; or^ in other wt)rds^ making it the 
cftablifhed manufa&ure of tUs country. The fine 
-white Lmen, with which we have hitherto at- 
tempted to fumiih the London and foreign mar* 
kcts, ought to be totally negleAed^ for reafon^ 
heretofore mentioned ; while every encourage- 
ment (hould be ^ven to the coarfer kind, the 
thin, low priced Linen; fabricated in the coun- 
ties of Fife^ Perth^ Angusj &c. ; alfo to that 
ipecies of it carried on at Paifley and its envi- 
rons; and particularly to the lanen yam 
manufadured in the counties of Aberdeen-, 
Banff, &c. as it meets with a ready fale at 
Nottingham^ and other manufa&uring towns in 
-England, and has brought a great deal of ready 
calh into the country. The above are articles 
in the Linen Manufadure to which our attention 
-ihould be principally direded, and not to the 
fine white Unen ; efpecially as we are deprived 
of the means of making it equal to that manu- 
factured in other countries, who enjoy every 
natural advantage. 

The Paifley branch requires but little flax te 
carry it on; and the other kinds of Linen, re- 
commended as only worthy of the attention of 
my countrymen, being mod profitable to the 
jnanufadlurer, may be fabricated with our owrn 
-fiax. This being the cafe^ and feeing the above 
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aitidcs ai^ purcbafed .with avidtty^ both at bowto 
md abroad, it may not be altogether unproper, 
*as many people are in the. prance of raifing 
•fiaxy to.prefent the. public with an account of 
the foil bed adapted to its propagation, together 
with what other remarks may be ufeful as to ks 
culture and manageqient. 

It appears then, from experience, that lint 
iliould be fown upon a deep earthy foil,* or upon 
any foil that is tolerably good lying level, and 
not being too moift. The-ground, previous to 
its being fown, fliould be well reduced, by frc* 
quent ploughings and barrowings, ^^g it at 
leaft three fln^e barrowings before and rfter 
fo wing.— Soils inclining to mofs or wet day,— 
•that viTc/our or overfpread wiih rufhes, arc un- 
favourable to the growth of lint, — ^Under the 
-fbnner circumHances, and from the beft accoufitt, 
it appears then, that an acre of land requires tb 
be fown "with about eight pecks of lintfeed ; hail- 
ing the ground firft well cleared of annual anil 
perennial weeds and quicks; and taking care, 
when half-grown, to let it be well wed, but al- 
ways when dry. — It ought never to be pdUett 
till the ftaiks begin to grow yellow, and the 
leaves: to fall;— till the feed, appearing tobfe 
well nourilhed, has attained a proper (ize aiM 
colour. The hets, when pulling, ihould be 
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from eighteen to twenty-four inches circumfe* 

rence ; — ftooked up till dry, then (Igcked m the 
barn-yard like corn.i— Proper cve nmft he u* 
keo, when plucking it, to fep«r.*«e the different 
qualities of the lint from each other ; that is, 
the large and coarfe ftalks fhocdd ke plucked 
firft ; the flalks of a middling fitc and quality 
next; and the fmalleft or fined ftalks the Uft^ 
In the fpring it fhould be thrafhcd in a barn, and 
afterwards wnter-miUed, when it may be fol4 in 
ftones or quantities* 

A judicious farmer, difcufllng the above fub^ 
jed, fays, '* I have feen lint-feed fown on old 
ley that had been limed after the firft crop, and 
on new ground that had been taken in with 
lime after the third crop ;; but in both thefe cafes, 
with very inconfiderabie advantage.-«If the foil 
be light, it may be fown after the turnip ; — ^if 
rich, after the barley crop 5— if poor, or over- 
run witli weeds, after a fummer fallow. -—Thefe, 
be adds, are the moA eligible cafes for adopting 
a crop of lint.*' The moft advantageous pro- 
duce, however, that can be expcftcd in this cli- 
mate is, from fifteen to twenty-five ftone, Eng- 
liih weight, and one and a half, or two hogOieads 
ofkedper acre; the firft of which, at an ave- 
.rage, may be worth about eight fhillings per 
ftone, and the feed three guineas per hogfhead. 

Vol. I., K x^^^^^^ 
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reckoning ten ftone of lint to a hogfhead. It 
were almoft needlefs^ however, to obferve, that 
for one crop that produces as above, twenty do 
not pay the expences incurred in preparing the 
ground, rearing and drefling it ; the weeding, 
pulling, and other manufaduring, amounting to 
about three pounds per acre, excluflve of the 
ploughing. 

I have dwelt thus long on the article of the 
Linen Manufafture, as feveral perfons, for rea- 
fons I cannot conceive, have imagined, adverfe 
to my wiflies, that I recommended it /hould 
be ^ven up altogether. As a proof of the con- 
trary, I need only mention, that feme years ago^ 
I prevailed on one of the greateft men of the 
country, Mr Ofwald of Dunnikier, to apply to 
adminiftration (though without fuccefs) for hav- 
ing the duties taken off* hemp, and all the mate- 
rials imported for the Linen branch. My great 
objeftion to it, therefore, was (and ftill is), that 
we were pufhing it too far, while the Woolen 
Manufacture, the materials of which are almoft 
ail duty free, was, in a manner, totally neglefted. 
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Of the fuperiour Advantages the Woolen Manu' 
failure has over the Linen. 

• ' % 

% 

'nr^ HE wealth and ftrength of a nation is pro* 
-^ portioned to its natural advantages^ to the 
numberi flciU^ and induftry of it^ inhabitants^ 
and to the extent and profits of its trade. — ^Now^ 
if population be one of the great fources of a 
nation's wealthy it becomes an objeA of inquity^ 
what circumftances are moft conducive, and 
which of the branches in queftion is belt calcu- 
lated to promote this end. The former, by in« 
quiry, will be found to originate from fuch in- 
ftitutions as fecure property, prevent oppreffion, . 
encourage the fettlement of families, and facili- 
tate the rearing of children.— And with rcfpe<^ 
to the latter. That the Woolen Manufa^ure is 
better adapted to encourage population, and pro- 
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mote induflry^ than the Unen^ and has^ befidcs, 
the pre-eminence in many other refpeflis, will 
appear from the following comparifon drawn be* 
tween both with the utmoil candour and impar- 
tiality. 

It has been proved^ by fatal experience to 
this country^ that the Linen Manufacture can- 
not fupport itfelf by nature. It is an exotic that 
15 not able to ftand without fupport, nor walk 
without crutches. All attempts to fupport it by 
art are vain and unprofitable : Whereas, the 
gain or profit arifing from the Woolen Manu- 
fafture, which enjoys the natural advantages of 
good climate, fertile foil, and ufeful materials, 
is certain and durable, if not crufhed in the bud 
by thofe very perfons whofe iotereft is concern* 
ed in holding it up. 

\ 

The Linen Manufacture is exceedingly pre* 
carious, inafmuch as three fourths of its original 
materials, upon an average, are erf foreign growth; 
while almoft every article for that of the Woolen 
is to be found at home : The materials for the 
former are burdened, on importation, with enor- 
mous cuftoms ; while ihe original ones for the 
latter, from the fine cochineal to the lowcft 
priced madder^ are imported duty free. 
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The individual and national advantage tlie 
Woplen Manufadbire has over the Linen^ will 
be rendered confpicuou&from the foUowingpoint 
of view. A weaver of Linen cloth cannot earn 
half the wages that a Woolen weaver can ; none 
therefore would chufe to be the forniier, if 
they had an opportunity of becoming the latter; 
and confequently^ if proper attention were paid 
to the Woolen Manufadlure^ when the fabrica- 
tors of -Linen Ihall witH difficulty find workmen to 
weave their cloth, thofc of Woolen will be amply 
fupplied, as the profits of both mailer and fervant 
are reciprocally greater in the Woolen than 
thofe in the Linen branch. The induftrious^ in 
the various kinds of the Woolen branch, can 
live comfortably, v^A clothe themfelvcs decent- 
ly ; thofe in the Linen nev^r did, nor never can. 
Plenty and happinefs appear on the countenance 
of the one, poverty and mifcry on that of the 
other. But what entitles the Woolen Manu- 
fafture to peculiar favour in this country, where 
ftocks are fmall and credit low, is, that Woolen 
goods can, from the time of clipping or /hearing 
the Wool, be brought into market in fix or eight 
weeks, fome branches of it in three • whereas, 
the fooneft one can bring in Linen, from the 
date of reaping the flax, is fifteen or eighteen 
months. The latter confumes much money on a 
commodity often as unfaleable as it is unprofit- 
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able; the former requires a lefs proportional 
capital^ its wares marketable and advantageous^ 
and converted mto cafh five or fix times in a 
year. 

The unparalleled fuperiority the Woolen Ma* 
nufadure has ovtr the Linen, and the great ad^ 
vantage it may be of to this nation, b evident^ 
inafmuch as it afibrds employment and bread to 
the young and old of both fexes. Now it is na- 
tural to fuppofe, that the induftrious labourer 
will always flee to that budnefs by which he can 
acquire mod money; which enables* him to live 
xiore comfortably, and provide againft old age^ 
ficknefs, or difeafe, for the fame reafons as a 
merchant, finding an extraordinary profit ariiing 
from a cert^ article of his trade, will exert bis 
utmoft.' to extend the confumpt of that particu^ 
W commodity. If fuch wages, and fuitable en-< 
couragement^ be given to fkiVvA workmen^ .as 
empower them, by frugality, to lay up againft 
the adventitious accidents of life, they will ba 
more inclined to anfwer the purpofes of creation^ 
whicli are, to increafs and- mubiply. The 
Woolen Manufa/£hire is peculiarly favourable inr 
promoting matrimony^ and confequently popu^ 
lation ; as, belidefivthe advantages before-men- 
tioneJ, childr.cn, from five years of agp may be- 
gin to be ufeful, and are even employed in tbct 
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different branches of it, being (niguhrly adapted 
to their infant flate. It is the fear of want that 
deters moft of onr labouring people from mar- 
rying. Indeed^ no man in his fenfes would at- 
tempt to marry, and be threatened with the 
clamours of children crying for bread^ when the 
wages he earns are barely fufHclent to maintam 
himfelf.— Under this predicament ftand the poor 
I^inen Manufa<3urers ; whofe cafe, independent 
of compaflion, or the real welfare of one's coun- 
try, merits the particular attention of the land- 
ed men, for the fake of fecuring thefr own. 
cents. 

Before I conclude this fedibn, it may be ne- 
ceflary to obferve, that the Woolen Manufac- 
ture does not, like many other profeflions, re- 
quire a great exertion of ftrength. The young 
and old can be employed in fuch parts of it as 
are beft adapted to their years, leaving the hard: 
labour to the more robuft, and each in their 
refpeftive offices abfolutely ufeful. Now, as a> 
nation*s wealth is not to be computed from the 
temporary and partial ftate of its coffers, repo- 
fitories of corn, or fullnefs of ware-houfes ; but 
from the fruitfulnefs of. its land, and from the 
nbmbers, frugality, induftry, and (kill of its in* 
lUbitants;. fo in this point of view, the Woolen 
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MaoufaAiirei which is profitable ta all concern* 
ed in it, "which incites and ,gtves encourage* 
ment to induftry, and which rewards the ItiU 
ful,-— tends to multiply abundantly the people;, 
who^ in proportion to their induftry and virtue, 
are fources of the wealth and ftreiig^ of a 
nation. 
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CHAP. III. 



SECT. I. 



Of the W^^hm M4m^a£}Mt4. 

TD EFORE we enter upon this fubjcft, it may 
•*-^ not be amifs to draw a comparative view 
of the effefts of idlenefs and induftry. 

Idlenefsis the bane.of fociety, the fpring 6i 
vice and irregularities, and the harbinger of 
public calamities. It makes us always depen- 
-dent on our neighbours for commodities we can- 
not want, and for which we are unable to pay. 
Its offspring is public poverty ; and the greater 
our opportunity of fupplying ourfelres, and rhe 
more ample our rights and liberties are, the 
more galling is the reflcftion, that by neglefting 
to profit by the means that would Iceep us inde- 
pendent, we have entailed poverty and thraldom 
on ourfelves and poflerity. 
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It u not long fince Scotland felt the full 
weight of thefe calamitous circumftances. We 
have long aped our neighbours' follies, and ne- 
gleded to imitate their nrtues ; and, being ig- 
norant or careleft of our own refources, we 
fooliihly confided in the aid of others, and con* 
tentedly jogged on in dependence and obfcurity; 
nay, fo far from wifhing for an internal fupply, 
we flighted the opportunities afforded us by na« 
ture, and furniihed ourfelves with articles of 
foreign fabric, at the expence of our indolence 
and ina&iwty. 

Induftry produces oppodte effeds, and ihould 
therefore be promoted by all pofTibhe methods ; 
by wife regulations of commerce, as well inter* 
nal as foreign ; by the vigilance of magiftrates 
to fupprefs flotb, vice, and immorality; by a 
due attention to the indigent and feeble, that 
none perifh for want, when there is a fufficiency 
for all ; and by incitements to the love of 
virtue, and the praftice of religion. Thefe, a- 
mong many other neceflary regulations, are 
principally to be attended to, to excite a gene- 
ral fpirit of indufl:ry, which, when diiefted to 
proper objeds, is the fource of opulence ; as 
idlenefs, or labour mifapplied, is the ruin of a 
country. When the firfl: prevails, the mhabi« 
tants live decently and comfortably ; but whea 

the 
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the laft is predominant^ they are poor and mi- 
ferable. • 



Of all the labours which can be devifed to 
cxercife the hand of the fkilfiil artift, or to give 
conftant exercife to the willing labourer^ none 
can be more ufeful or beneficial than the Woolen 
ManufaSure; which^ if properly extend ed, and 
rightly managed^ will afford fuch an ocean of 
wealthy fuch advantages in trade^ and fuch em- 
ployment for the poor, as can never be derived 
from any other branch whatever^ except that 
of the Fijhing : Nor could kind nature have 
Ihewn herfelf in any thing more favourable or 
generous to Scotland^ than by enriching it with 
an inexhauftible fiind of means and materials 
for the accomplifliment of both. 

The Divine Providence has manifeded itfelf 
in beflowing upon different countries different 
produAions^ marking their mutual dependence^ 
upon each other for the various products of the 
earth* This Ifland^ however, on a comparative 
view, may juftly be faid to have the pre-eminence 
over many others in this refped, as there are 
few of the real neceflariQs of life which land 
nature has not granted, us more immediately 
within ourfelves. — But, in no one inftancc is 
ihe more confpicuous than in the quantity and 
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quality of Sheep pafture, md the other varioas 
requifitions peculiarly adapted for profecntbg 
the different branches of the Woolen Manu- 
fa£hxre. 

It were needlefs to recapitulate all the ad^ 
vanuges which Scotland has over England in 
this refpeA ; fufEce it to mention fome of the 
pimdpal. The fVool, which we can increaih 
to almoft any quantity we pleafe; or, if k were 
not poflible to improve onr Sheep, or acquire a 
breed that would produce wool fine enough 
for {ome particular purpofes^ we can camnriC* 
fion and receive fuch from Spain, upon ;i9 eaiy 
terms as our neighbours. It fhould, however, 
be remembered, that our Sheep bear more 
Wool than any Sheep in Europe, or any other 
Country ; many of them produce as fine Wool, 
and their number is daily increa(ing. - The 
Sheep of Spain bear but two kinds of Wool, 
very fine, and very coarfi ; and but a fmall 
quantity of each. — One of our Sheep's fleeces 
will, at a medium, weigh three of theirs ; and 
while ours a^re fit for cloth from one (hilling and 
fixpence to thirteen (billings per yard, the fine 
Spani(h Wool is oiily fit to malce doth atf fix- 
teen (hillings, and the coarfe hardly at one 
fliilting per yard. 
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Firings too, an article of no mconfiderable 
moment (cfpccially in fome branches of the 
Woolen M^iufaftare), arid with which this 
country is amply fupplied, can be had upon 
better terms than in £ngland : Beddes^ the in- 
finite number of rills of water we have, fo 
neceffary for profecuting thisr trade, give u* 
an advantage over every other country : But 
above all, the value of labour in Scotland, 
being much lo^er than in our fifter kingdom, 
proves that it is better calculated for the feat of 
iHanufaftures in general, and mote particularly 
ibr thofe with "^vhich nature has fursiffied^ the 
indufirious with materials. 

Lartd'Carrrage is the laft artide I fliall men- 
tion, in which Scotland has a conCiderable ad- 
Vantage over England : For, no one will at- 
tempt to defiy, that very large quantities of 
Wool are fent yearly from certain counties in 
Scotland, oi)e hundred and fifty miles by lanif- 
carriage into England, to be forted and combed 
there. When combed, it is returned hither to 
be fpun ; next tetix back again to England, by 
the fame mode of conveyance, to be woven 
into' cloth ; and, laftly^ returned hither a third 
time for fale, to that very country where the 
Wool grew ! Now, if it was nothing but the 
favmg of the land-carriage backwards and for- 
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wards fix hundred miks, independent of every 
other condderation, cloth fpun and woven in 
Scotland may be fold confiderably cheaper than 
. that fabricated in England. 

The above advantages^ independent of many 
others hereafter to be mentioned, are fufficient . 
of thcnifelves to encourage us in the purfuit of^ 
and even to infure fuccefs in, the Woolen Ma- 
nufacture. Let us then, my countrymen, fet 
about it in good earned, and not liften to the 
deluHve arguments of the narrow-minded, or 
lelf-intei exled, who would infinuate that if we 
interfere too much in the ilaple of England, her 
people will be offended, and refufe to take 
thofe articles from us, with which we have 
been accuftomed to fupply them. This, 1 atn 
certain, will never be the cafe : for, however 
contracted our notions of trade may be, the 
Engliih, who are endowed wich a more liberal 
way of thinking, will never refufe to traffick 
with any country, becaafe its inhabitants may 
attempt to fabricate themfelves what they for- 
roerly comnriflioned from ihem ; nay, even tho* 
they were to carry their endeavours fo far as 
to emulate tliem in a particular branch. Eng. 
land, hiftead of being jealouis of our interfering 
in her favourite Matiufa^ure^ and increafing 
CLur ivcaUb and mtntcrs, will certainly reap the 

benefit 
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benefit of both : For, fuppofing there weie at 
thia inftaiit five hundred thouf and Woolen wea- 
vers in Scotland, the cuftoms, the excifes, the 
naval and military ftrength of England would 
be proportionably incrcafed. 

Bat if we view this matter a little clofer, wc 
fliall find the intereft of both equally concerned ; 
and that, let us profeeute it to what extent we 
pleafe, the Englifh trade cannot fufFer in the' 
Imalleft degree. On the contrary, by a friendly 
juni^ign of the two kingdoms in the Woolen 
branch, we could not fail to drive the French, 
Dutch, and indeed every other nation, entirely 
out of the foreign markets, which would be an 
acquifition of the greateft importance tq this 
commercial nation ; while Ireland, by the fame 
reafon, might enjoy unrivalled the Linen Ma- 
nufacture, which is properly her (laple. This 
would be a mean of encouraging the Irilh (du- 
tiful and obedient children, who deferve to be 
chcrUhed) to fend all their Wool to Britain ; 
whereas, it is well kqown the greateft part of 
it is fmuggled to France or Holland, where it is 
manufadured into cloth, and fold at an under- 
rate in foreign markets^ to the great prejudice 
of this nation, 
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It is an undeniable fad, that the W!ool oi 
France and Holland is of fucli a natare and 
quality, that it cannot be wrought into cloth or 
Ruffs fur ornament or fervice, without being 
mixed with ours. Thiri is evident from the 
artifices made ufe of to purchafe it at any price, 
under fuch a glaring circum^ance 2s proAllfMo/t. 
Surely we ought individually to put a ftop to this 
baneful trafiic, unlefs we mean to forego that 
fpecies of commerce which has accumulated fuch 
wealth and power to Britain, as g^ves her the 
empire of the fea, and has made her the terror of 
perlidious nations* Let tis then no longer tranfr^ 
port our unwrought Wool under pretence of 
commerce, which tends to ruin the nation, by 
depriving it. of thofe profitable branches of tradc,^ 
by which this kingdom mud neceflarily flourifh : 
Let us, I fay, removp the caufe, and the effe<^ 
will ceafe ; let us witli-hold, from them o«r 
Wool, and they will never be able to compete 
with us at foreign markets. 

Having thus treated of the Woolen Manu- 
fafture in general, I fhall now proceed to parti- 
cularize fuch branches of it as may be carried 
on with no lefs emolument to the private un- 
dertaker, than to the intrihfic benefit of the 
whole kingdom.— —And firft, 

Of 
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Of the Broad CtoSb Manufa^urc. 

AS children fliould be firft taught Co walk 
before they be made to ran,— -fb infant manu. 
fadlories Qiould begin with the coarfeft kinds of 
goods, till by attention and experience they ar- 
rive at perfection in the fineft. It is a faA that 
ten times the value of\he lowed and middling 
priced goods are ufed and vended more than 
the higher ; and the overplus, after fupplying 
our home demands, find a ready fale at moft 
places in Europe. In {hort^ our primary obje& 
ihould be, to make fuch $loth as is adapted to 
our own wear at home, and to the general de- 
mand abread^ before we attempt to rival our 
competitors in the fuperfines» Ko one will de- 
ny, that the principal materiab for manufadturing 
Broad Cloth from two fliillings andfixpence to 
thirtoen fhillings and flxpence per yard (to 
which our attention fhould be principally direc- 
ted),,is the produce of our own country ; and if 
that (pirit of improvement and emulation be ftill 
cheriCbed among our gentlemen and farmers, I 
make n6 doubt but we fliaU have a breed of 
Sheep that will yield wool from which may be 
^ade cloth in any quantity, and to any degree 
of finenefs^ not in the leaft inferiour to that 
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made entirely of Spanifti wool. But, if it were 
pofliblc to fail in this, we have the conrolatioa 
to be in no worfe fituation than our neighbours, 
whofe manners we may imitate by purchafing 
Wool from Spain, feeing we can do it as cheap 
as they, or any other nation in Europe. 

I need not tell my readers, that fbperfine 
Englifl) cloths are made entirely of Spanifli wool ; 
which wool being conveyed from the port of 
importation to the great feats of the Woolen 
Manufafture, in the interiour parts of the kin^^ 
dom, is fubjedl to a land carriage of one hundred 
or one hundred and fifty miles ; from which ex>- 
pcnce the importation of SpaniQi wooF, to the 
great towns on the eaft and weft coalls of Scot- 
land, is entirely free ; fb that in this refpeft wc 
have a manifeft advantage over the EngliOu. 

As to the middle kind of Woolen cloth, comr- 
Bionly called ^«^, in contradiftinftion \o fuper'*. 
fine^ we can manufadure it entirely with oor 
own Wool, while the Engtiih are obliged* to mix 
theirs with Spamjh ; and for the coarfe kind^ 
we have Wool adapted to every price, as weH 
as to the various branches of this trade. Now 
it is evident that Englifli Wool b carried, at aa 
avera;rc, from the fheep countries t«» the inaiiuw 
faituring towns, ^'g'^^y wiles j whereas, * Scots 
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WooI^> carried to the great towns in Scotlandj 
is not, at a medium^ fubjed to a land carriage 
of more than fourteen miles. This faving, not 
to mention the low price of labour^ and other 
concurrent circumftances, giving us a fuperiority 
over the EngliOi, who have carried this branch 
to a greater height than any other, nation^' en* 
ables us to bring our goods to market cheaper 
than they, and demonftrates, that the Wooleii 
Manufadure is an objed^ well worth the atten- 
tion of my countrymen^ 

I have already remarked, that the Frencli 
cannot manufa<51ure broad cloths without a mix- 
ture of Britifh or Iriih Wool ; yet they underfell 
the Engliih in this article, although it is well 
known, the very Wool of which they are partly 
made, is fmuggled at a higher price than the na« 
tives pay for it. Whence arifes this ? The an* 
fwer is plain ; from the low price of labour, 
cheapnefs of provifions, and the induftry f{ indi- 
viduals. If thefe are the real qsLu£es of the French 
underfeliing the Englifh, may not (imilar caufes 
produce (Imilar eSe&s ? or, m other words, may 
not the Scots underfell the French, feeing we 
have Wool at our own door, and labour and 
provifions equally as cheapi 

« 

It is vefy certain^ tbat^ before the ipuon, we 
;. . .1 not 
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sot enljr dbathcd ourfelves from oar own mano. 
fiAories, but exported many of our Wodea 
goods abroad. How then comet it to pah, it 
may be allced, that we have fadlen oSfrom^ aad 
fb much negkded, opr own intereft iince the 
above period?-— I fiiaU endeavour to give tUi 
qaeftioB an anfwer. 

I have already (hewn you by what powerfial 
meant the Linen Manufa&ure was iatrddiiGed 
hither, and recommended for difiaplc. Novdty^ 
and the hopes of gain^ foon gave it footing; and 
in proportion as the Linen branch was ctiGom* 
raged^ the Woolen declined. Our new hsuier^ 
eonrfe and alliance with the £nglifh induced ut 
to ape their folfies; and while they impolit]ca^f 
preferred foreign commodities to their own^ 
fafhion and example diflfufed their influence over 
Scotfinen, and, by a vitiated tafte, canfed themto^ 
prefer Eng^ifh doth, or any thing elfc of Eng* 
lifh fabfic, to home manofaftures. Thus tt^ 
ftaple of Scotland grew into difrcpute. The no- 
bility, who alv^ays give the ton in drefs, neglect 
ted^ Wookn goods fabricated here, wearing 
moftly EngHib cloth. The landed geutleiiieii 
followed the example oi the nobility, the mecb 
chants and tradefmen. that of th<e Ignded gentler 
men, till the infedion was caught by all ranks of 
people, aisbfing h$ na)%a ufldoate from the 

hi^beft 
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higbeft nubletnan to the laweft mecliaDu:.— Jt 1$ 
but within theie few years that we have been 
fenfible of our error. A few public-fpirired 
noblemen, whofe memories will be revered to 
the kteft poflerity by every true friend to Scot- 
land, drew back the curtain, threw off the veil> 
and ihewed us .our intereft in tbe mod confpicu* 
eus point of view. 

Awaked thus from a deep lethargy and tasdjr 
fapinenefs, tp a ftate of action, and to a fenfe of 
that duty we owe ourfelves, by tbqfe perlboa 
whom we haVie eveiy ceafon to beUeve have the 
good of their country only at heart, we are now 
kappily .emerging &om poverty and tluraldpm 
into opulence and fecurity, by turning om* views 
to the eftablifhment of trade and manufadures^ 
which cannot fail in the end to produce the 
moft fdlutary effects: and the weU'^wifhers x)if 
Scotland cannot but refled with the greateft 
pleafure, that thcfe manufa&ures are not in their 
infancy ; we^ fee them already m a progreffivii 
flourilbing ftate ; and I ihall exert the utmoft of 
my abilities to point out the fureft method of 
bcing^ng them to perfedion. 

No one will deny that the inhabitants, in ma- 
ny parts of Scotland, are very indufiribus ; but 
whether vheir indullr/ have .been, or be now di- 



I 
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reded to proper objeAs, is a matter that deferves 
to be inquired into* In proportion as VRis pre- 
vails, the more opulent, flourifhing an^ happjr 
will that nation be ; the eiFeAs of it is difiuCed 
not only tlirough the neighbourhood, but the 
country in general, wliile each perfon iufures to 
himfelf domeftic happinefs : but when this is 
not the cafe^ which mull ever attend the profis- 
cucion of the Linen * branch, be they ever fo in- 
duib*ious, they are a kind of burden to fociety, 
lefs ferviceable than they might be, and always- 
dependent, inafinuch as their, labour can nearer 
procure them' neceiTary food and raiment. 

It is exceedingly reproachful to Scodand, tok 
have been fo long dependent on England for 
fuch commodities as tiiey could have procured 
at home ou much easier terms than the EngliiE 
themfelves ; and that the little money we have 
in the country iliould be drained to fupport the 
English manufadhirer, when our own fit'lds and 
flocks have been negle^led ; and people, willing 
to be induftrious, half ftarving for want of 
cmployment.«-.But by an exertion of modem 
patriotifm, in which there is as much virtue as 

in 



* Except under the reftri&ons before-meru 
tioned. See Chap. JI, Pages 10 1, and 107. 
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HI ancient heroifm^ having for its obje£l thofe 
bleflings, without which liberty. is but a name,— ^ 
the fcene is happily changed. We have improved 
our tafte within thefe few years, by ^ving lefs 
countenance to goods of foreign fabric,— -by 
attending to the culture of our fields, and im* 
provement of our flocks. • We have driven tat- 
tered poverty from our ftreets, bjf giving proper 
employment to our poor ; and experience con« 
mces us, that our country, our families, our 
friends, and every thing that is dear to us, de- 
pend on our iriduftry bemg beftowed upon thofe 
ebjeds by which we can be moft benefited ; and 
that thefe objects are, the Fifheries, and the 
Woolen Manufa&ure in all its branches. 

Scotland, abounding with numerous fmall 
towns and villages, is exceedingly well calculated 
for the feat of manufactures; but in no part 
more fo than the county of £aft Lothian. It 
has been rightly obferved, that manufadories 
feldom profper fo well in large cities and royal 
boroughs, as in country towns and villages. In 
the former, the working people meet with ma- 
ny inducements to fpend money, which they do 
not in the latter ; and befides, thefe are allowed 
to be more healthy than large populous towns. 
Provifion^ too are always cheaper in the country 
than in the capital ; the price being in fome mea- 

* fvire 
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{w€ prdporriotied to the demand. In Onon, it 
it ki vain to think of bringing manufkdttret 
to perfeftion in any country where vivres are 
de«r« Mechanics will at natilfally refon t» 
{Maces in which they can live cheap, as a pni- 
dMt man will purchafe of that merchant whi» 
fells the fame quality and quantity of good» 
cheaper than his neighbour. 

It was certainly with a view of finding provi* 
(ions cheap, that induced fo many of the manu* 
fa^urel^s to fettle in the inland counties of 
Yorfc, Warwiclc, Nottingham, &c. in the former 
of which li^ng is more moderate than in any 
other ; and yet thefe places, in other refpefts, 
are but ill ad^ted for trade, being fubjeft to fuch 
etiormous land carriage ; whereas, were thefe 
fituated in places where the neceiTaries of life* 
fetched exorbitant prices, the labouring people 
Would find it very difficult to fiirnifli themfelves 
and families with what is barely requifite to fupw 
port exiftence. 

Manufaftories, in their infant ftate, labotir 
under many difad vantages ; but prudence, at- 
tention, and perfeverance muft at laft accom- • 
plifh.-^lt cannot, however, be faid, that the 
want of money in the nation is any obftacle to 
the progrefs of the Woolen Manufafture; op* 

tJ\gjt 
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.that thofe who baye it will not xiik it on this 
bufinefs. — For I beg leave to remind my rea- 
ders, that thirty years ago, when money was 
much fcarcer than at prefent, one hundred ibou» 
fand founds fierling were fubfcribed for^ and 
Jiventy thoufand pounds a&ually paid in, to- 
wards carrying op that of the Linen, under the 
firm of the Britifh Linen Company. Now, I have 
already proved, that the Woolen Manufadure 
has every chance of fucceeding ; and it is equally 
evident that money is not lefs plentiful now 
than it vrsLSthen, as appears from the readinefs 
with which one hundred and twenty thoufand 
pounds fterlmg were fubfcribed ia few years ago 
towards completing the great canal. Seeing then 
that we are in no want of money, let us employ 
it in fuch branches as will be mod advantageous 
to the nation. 

With regard to workmen, the goods dauly ma- 
nufadlured are the bed proof that we have fome 
who are mafters of their buGnefs; time will in- 
^reafe their number, and experience improve 
their fkill ; fo that we need not fear having 
workmen who will bring every branch of this 
valuable manufacture to its dernier perfe£Uon, 
I have formerly obferved, that our people, in ge- 
neral, have as good genius for invention, and 
talent for execution, and are as fteady in their 

Vol. I, M o^e,t^^iQrcy:^ 
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operations as thofe of ETigland, or akiy other 
country : But if we were really in want of able 
and ikilfnl workmen, the Board of Troftees 
would no doubt give their aid to the efforts of 
their countrjrmen', by inducing the moft able to 
come from England, Ireland, France, or any 
other country, to fettle among us for life, giving 
them encouragement fuitable to their merit ; nay, 
as a well known author has obferved, they ought 
to fend, if neceffary, apprentices and fagacious 
workmen to the different feats of the Woolen 
Manufaftures in Europe, to be perfeded in the 
bufinefs, and to gire rewards to fuch as invent 
or import machinery ufcfulin the dtSerent 
branches* 

With rcfpeft to the quality of our gooda, 
there are feveral articles in which we already 
excel the Englilh, many that are equal, and but 
few inferioiir. Our foperffne broad cloth is 
among the laft, which not being fo well dreflcd, 
is lefs pleafing to the eye, and, confequently, not 
fo ready for fale ; but it flioiild be underftood it 
is as well manufa<n:ured. Is much more durable, 
and fliould, therefore, be entitled to the prefe* 
rence. There is one thiog, however, in which 
I^wifh our people would imitate the^Englifli, 
whom experience has taught, that it is more pro- 
fitable to fell one hundred pounds worth of cloth 
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at five per cent, advance on the prime coft, than 
forty pounds worth at ten per cent» Let uk then 
refemble them in this matter* Let us be content 
Vith a moderate profit in order to gain greater, 
and fabricate our goods well to increafe the 
confumpt, which is the foremoft encouragement 
that can be given to infant manufaftories. 

The greateft bar to fuccefs in the Woolen 
Manufadhire forae time ago was, the carelefs or 
flovenly manner in which fome of the cloth was 
finifhed, either through inattention, or want of 
proper handa. There are many people who 
wiih. to- pleafe the eye in doth as well as in a 
wife, and, for obvious reafons,. that they are to 
wear the one, and keep the other as long as 
fhe lafls ; others feek to content the pocket, 
ami fome both : But it is a natural caufe, and 
it will not be demed,, that,, if two articles were 
placed before us, equal in price, and (imilar in 
quality^ except in the drelling, there are too few, 
1 am afraid, public-fpirited enough to reject the 
former, and chufe the latter. We are, how- 
ever, no longer under thefe galling, cuxumftan- 
ces; oar workmen ace experienced and careful ; 
our mechanics able to keep the proper utenfils 
in repair ; and, inftead of one man trudging 
through all the various parts of the manufadure 
^except (pinning and- weaving), each has his pe- 

M z culiar 
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culiar province afligned him, as in England ; Ca 
that every conf^ituent part is better done than 
formerly: A fufficient incitement to the true 
friends to this country to teflify their patriotifm., 
by having their clothes of Scots Wookn Ma- 
nufafture, >^hich^ if adopted by every iodiyidual, 
it is more than probable, that five hundred 
thoufand pounds per annum would be faved to 
Scotland. Then^ inftead of the many hundred 
inhabitants who are daily feen in our ftrects, 
without flioes and (lockings, in whofe loojks care 
and a fenfe of dependence are expreffed, who 
are actually ftarving for want of emplo3rmcnt^ 
they would be roufed into a (pirit of induftry, 
would be fully and advantageoufly employed in 
the different manufactories, and, by diligence 
in their calling, with the blefling of health, 
would be raifed to plenty, eafe and happinefs, 
and a ftate of independence. 

As to the article of dying, a matter of no 
fmall importance to the Woolen Manufadlure, 
particularly Broad Cloth, 1 am convinced it can 
be done as well here as in England ; nay, be it 
known, that many of our countrymen, now m 
London, are the moil eminent in the profeflion. 
And here I cannot help mentioning an amazing 
improvement on the cudbear for dying, of which 
I faw an experiment performed in my own 

houfe* 
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Jioufe. Mr Cuthbert Gordon, the operator, 
dyed a fmall piece of cotton- velvet, in a few 
minutes, of a fine crimfon colour. He likewife 
{hewed me above twenty different colours that 
he could (lain or dye luocylen^ linen, leather, 
cotton, and even vegetable fubftances, with as 
much certainty as to retaining the colour, and as 
beautiful, as could be done with cochineal, or any 
other drug. An acquifuion of this kind will be of 
ineftimable fervice to all the branches of Woolen, 
Linen, and Cotton, as it is much, cheaper than 
what is commonly^ ufed^ and the operation 
more expeditious. Xc is made from materials', 
the produce of alniod every hill in this country • 
whereas the archil y made in England, is pro- 
duced from a weed brought from Cape de 
Verde and the Canaries, at a great expence, 
and is inferioui' in quality to the cudbear* The 
prejudice, therefore, that we cannot equal the 
Engliih in colours, is without realbn^ exifting 
only in the imagination. 

Of all the encouragements that can be given 
to infant raanufadories, ^. ready confumpt for 
their goods is the foreiXK>A : Of this the pro« 
fpedb is already fo very flattering, as to inftu*e 
fuccefs to a degnee of certainty ^ and whenever 
the prefent differences betNveea Great Sritain 
and her Colpqies iball have fubfided^ depend 

M 3 upon 
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upon it, the demands will be confiderably ia- 
creafed. 

It is well known thai; there are large and 
conftant commifTions for all kinds of Woolen 
goodsy particularly for a coarfe kind, called 
Kendal cottons, made from the clippings and re« 
fufe of the Wool, for the Weft- India fettle- 
ments. The planters there, (ince they began 
to clothe their negroes with woolen in place of 
Hnen, have faved the lives of one out of four 
yearly. This kind of fluff too has beea recom- 
mended to fuch of their white fepvants as are 
much expofed to the weathef, with the fame 
fahitary confequences. The reafon of this is 
obvious ; the Wool keeps them in a proper d©. 
gree of warmth in the momiifgs ; and when 
per/piration increafesin the heat of the day, the 
woolen abforbs it, without any difagreeable or 
dangerous effe^s to the wearer— ^Linen (hirts, 
on the contrary, in fuch warm climates, ace 
fraught with the moft deftruftive confequences. 
They do not afford that comfortable warmth in 
the mornings which the woolen do ; and when 
thr heat increafes, inftead of fucking up the 
moiflmre emitted, they become fuddenly wet, 
^appear like a (heet of cold lead upon the body, 
ilop perfpiration, and bring on fevers and other 
diforders^ which often prove fatal. 

Many 
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Many other falutary effedb attending the 
wearing of woolen ikmis, I coUefted from my 
own experience ; and others have been commur 
nicated to me^ fince they were adopted^ by the 
proprietors and traders of thofe countries^ but 
which would be unneceflary to particulai^ize here> 
after mentiojoing the above. I (hall only beg leave 
to obferve farther on this head^, that as this 
practice comes to be more general^ the demand 
for this article will proportionabfy increafe^ and^ 
ef confequence> render us lefs dependent on the 
Germans for flax, which they have raifed upon 
us, over ail the continent^ at leaft 40 per cent, 
iince I have been converfant in trade, and 
without which article^ it is well known, we can., 
not profecute the Linen Manufa&uces,. ofhar 
burghs not excepted^ 

I have already proved, that the Woolen M»- 
BufaQure (bould be confidered as the ftaple of 
Scotland ; that it merits the preference to fuch 
other branches, for the profecudon of which we 
are obliged ta furnifh ourfelves with the principal 
materials from foreign countries; and that it 
cannot be. looked upon as the leaft hazardous. 
On the contrary, every clog to its perfection 
being removed, the attention of the pubhc en- 
gaged, aiul the thing itfelf happily begun, no- 
thmg now remains^ but to recomn^end emula- 
tion 
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tion imong thofe who move in exalted fpheres^ 
and to convince them that the future opulence 
and glory of Scotland depends, in a great mea* 
fure, on their wonted generous and patriotic 
exertions, to give {lability to this important 
branch ; a branch which alone has raifed our 
fitter kingdom to eminence, and marked her 
as the firft commercial nation in the known 
'World. 

Trade and Manufadures are the inftruments 
by which kingdoms arrive at power and confe- 
quence; by which individuals arrive at wealth 
and independence. They enable us to keep up 
fleets and armies, equal, if not fuperiour to any 
power in Europe; by which, wc check the 
infolence and humble the [vide.of our natural or 
avowed enemies. In this point of view the 
Woolen Manufafture is proved a national con- 
cern, and therefore ought to be ftrongly coun« 
-tenanced by the nobility and gentry. What 
can the dignified and opulent be engaged in that 
will redound more to their honour, than endea* 
vouring to promote induftry among Plebeians, 
and internal commerce among themfelves, by 
wearing and recommending goods of our own ma* 
nufa^turing; efpecially as we have advantages that 
favour the attempt far fuperiour to the Engliih 
themfelves. 

The 
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The late fituation of Engliih commerce with 
Scotland was fume what (imilar to a merchant in 
affluent circumftahces^ who, on account of the 
extenfive trade be enjoys, becomes haughty and 
infolent to his cuftomers. The cafe now is wide- 
ly different. An EngUfh rider (a fpecies of lo- 
cufts who have long infefted poor Scotland) can 
no Idnger boaft of carrying from this country 
twelve thoufand pounds in a (ingle journey. No, 
tlie fame manufadlures we purchafed from them 
at enormous prices, we now fabricate ourfelves, 
for lefs than they can, and are able to underfell 
thera at foreign markets. Thus prompted by 
the dilates of intereft and honour, we fee in al« 
moft every comer of Scotland plans, aflbciations,. 
and fyftems for trade and manufadures ; and we 
find oiirfelves as decently and as comfortably 
clothed at home in the Wool from our own 
mountauis, as we ever could be from the flocks 
of England and Spain. Let us then, in the name 
of all that is dear to us, fteadily refolve to con- 
tinue to give employment to our own people, 
and to keep our money at home, and we (hall 
foon be as rich and independent as our neigh- 
bours, and lool down on them with that fcorn 
and contempt, with which opprobrioufnefs they 
have long treated us and our country in the 
moft ignominious manner^ 
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M^hat real pleafure it muft afford every lover 
of his country to ebferve fuch a number of noble- 
men and gentlemen, of the firft eftimadon in the 
kingdom, not only giving their aid by purchafing 
the manufa£iures, and wearing them oi> public 
occafions^ but even fubicribing liberally towards 
their fupport. Such laudable examples have dif- 
fufed a general fpirit of emulation through the 
whole kingdom ; every individual feems to vie 
with his neighbour who (hall beft promote the 
happinefs and welfare of lus country.. This is 
public fpirit ; this is real patriotifm ; very unlike' 
that deteftable fpirk which, falfefy afliuning that* 
name, has gone forth and fpread itfelf wide in* 
our neighbouring kingdom, as well as in the co»* 
lonies, and whofe baneful influence, as far a§ it^ 
extends, has' thrown every thing into anarchy 
and confufion. — ^Let us avoid their jnode of con- 
du£l ; and, inftead of infilling into the minds of 
the common people a notion that government 
is afting arbitrarily or tyrannically towards A- 
merica, let us fbpply them with plenty of work^ 
and keep them engaged in their proper Iphere;. 
and (hew them an example of obedience to law- 
ful government, inAead of fiUbg their heads 
with politics, in which they have no manner of 
concern. The one will afiurd them comfortable 
fubfiftence for themfelves and families ; and, while. 
it makes them good and loyal fubje£ts, renders 

them. 
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them happy and fecure: the other, at the fame 
time that it diRra&s their uoderftanding, renders 
them obnoxious to Society and good order, «nd 
in the end brings them to beggary and ruin. 

I have already obferved, that the county of 
Eaft- Lothian was' particularly adapted for the 
feat of Manufa^res, and I am happy, to inform 
my. readers, that the gentlemen and farmers in 
tills county, ceQeAing with regret, fome few 
years fince, on the decayed date of the Woolen 
Manufafture, which th^y juftly confider as the 
flaple of Scotland, refolved to gi\*e it every en- 
couragement in their powers; for which purpofe 
thefe patriotic-fpirited gentlemen have entered 
into a copartnership, under the htA regula* 
tions, appointing Mefflrs Sawyers and Hamilton, 
gentlemen of great knowledge and ikill in their 
profeifion, to fuperintend the work. The plan 
of this fociety reflefts honour on the abilities of 
the projedor, and is perhaps the bed that could 
poilibly be devifed. There is hardly a fingle 
head of a family in the whole county, who is 
not, or has it not in his power- to become a 
partner, as fubfcriptions fo low as £ve pouuds 
are received into the cnpartnerfhip, which intitle 
the fttbfcribers to a proportional dividend of the 
profit, and to a fliare of the privileges equal with 
thofis who fubfcribe ten times that futn. At the 

faiue 
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fame time, to prevent any uhdae influencei, 
wliich the rich might be inclined to exercife 
crer the middling and lower ranks of people, 
no perfon is allowed to fubfcribe to this capitsd^ 
(which was propofed to be augmented to three 
thonfand pounds fterling) more than one Iioq. 
dred pounds* It is alfo provided for in the ar- 
ticles, that none of the managers (hall interfere 
in the politics of the county, or the burghs, as 
iuch interference might prove inimical to the 
copartnerflup ; very bad confequences having 
often been experienced from party elefiions, 
even among the deareft friends aiid neareft re- 
lations. A company, therefore, wfaofe exift* 
ence, in a great meafure, depends upon the un- 
animity of the whole members of which it is 
compofed, (hould guard againft eveiy poflible 
chance of being difunited. It is not their inte. 
reft, for the fake of making one friend, to run 
the rifle of creating a number of enemies^ They 
ought rather toxultivate a good underftanding 
with every one ; and lurely, there can be no 
better method of effefting it, than to fteer clear 
of being concerned with any particular party, 
efpecially in political matters. ' This refolution 
is highly xrommendable, and while it is ftridly 
adhered to, folicitations- from neither of the con- 
tending parties will be made, and the company 
enjoy, by thefe means, the countenance of both. 

It 
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It is impoffiblc this undertaking (hould fail 
of fuccefs. The partners are, in a great mea- 
fore, able to furnifli the Wool for themfdves ; 
and no country can be better fituated for carry- 
ing on the Manufaaure, it being fut>plied with 
plenty of fine water, and firing in abundance, 
extremely cheap. Nay, though the Company 
fliould meet with fale from no other quarter 
than the county itfelf, which is not the cafe, 
(nor could it even be fupppfed), yet they will 
confume in cloathing for themfelves, their fami- 
lies, and labourers, a quantity fufficient to em- 
ploy a number of indullrious people, from which 
will accrue a very handfome profit to each of 
the copartners. Befides thefe advantages, this 
Manufafture, as I obferved before, will open a 
hew fpecies of bufinefs for their fons, whom 
they are often at a lofs to difpofe of ; and con- 
frderiog the various kinds of work neceffary in 
the different branches, there is no pcrfon'from 
fix or eight, to fixty and eighty years of age, 
but may be advantageoiifly employed in the fc- 
veral departments* 

The author of a late publication, entitled 

Eight Sets of Queries^ by a Peer of the 

Realm, was plcafed to give me the honour 

of being the promoter of the above fcheme ; 

Vol. I. N and 
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and was otherwife fo partial to my zea- 
lous endeavours to fervc- my country, that 
be loaded me with encomiums. The approba- 
tion of fo great and fenfible a man cannot but 
be pleafing to him who has the good &f his 
country only at heart : and I candidly acknow- 
ledge, that next to the fatisfai^on I feel in fee- 
ing my honeft efforts crowned with fuccefs, the 
good opinion of this truly public-fpirited Right 
Honourable author, holds the fecond place in 
my mind, and prompts me to continue fuch of- 
fices of fervice as my abilities are capable of 
fuggefting. 

At the fame time I recom^iend the moft fe« 
rious perufal of thefe ufefuland feniible Queries 
to the inhabitants of this country, I muft beg 
leave to inform the author of them, that though 
I firft propofed the fcheme above taken notice - 
of, at a very numerous meeting of the gentle- 
men farmers in £aft-Lotbian ; yet, be it re- 
membered, to their honour, that it was inftantly 
and unanimoufly adopted. They met me moft 
willingly more than half way ; and therefore, it 
would b^ injuflice not to attribute that merit to 
them which is fo juftly their due. 

It is with the utmoft fatisfa&ion I can inform 
my readers, that, about two years ago, his 

Grace 
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Grace the Duke of Argyle f eftablifhed a 
Woolen Manufactory at Inverary, for the en- 
couragement of which, his. Grace not only fub- 
fcribed five hundred pounds fterling, but has 
likewife built houfes neceflary for carrying it on, 
and moft generoufly complimented the company 
"With all the requifite implements and utenfUs. 
The foundation of this manufadtory redounds 
greatly to his Grace's honour and humanity, 
>vho, by this patriotic a^on, has provided tail- 
ing employment to the poor labourer, through 
all the feafons of the year. Inverary is well 
{Ituated for the feat of the Woolen Manufac- 
tures, three parts of the county of Argyle 
being now under Sheep-pafture ; and the foil, 
as well as the face of the country around, is 
well calculated for the breed of Sheep. Thus, 
while the manufa^urer has Wool at hand for 
the different branches of his trade, and at a rea- 
fonable price, the farmer will get more for it 
when fold at his own door, than when pur- 
chafed by the Englifh manufadurer, who muft 

N 2 fend 



t His CracCf previous to this, in conjun{Jion 
with fame gentlemen in the county (^f Argyle^ had 
given his counttnance to aManvfaSure ofTarn^ 
for coarfe W9oltn Cloth and Blankets, at the 
fame place. 
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fend it home by laDd-can iage, at the average 
diftance of one hundred miles. This proves 
dearly^ that it is the intereft of the landed 
gentlemen to promote Manufat^hires : For Ma- 
nufa&ures caufe a briJk circulation of money ; 
money enables the manufacturer to marry ; 
marriage augments population ; population in- 
creafes confumption ; confumption enriches the 
farmer; and the farmer^ by a due cultivation of 
his lands (the value of which increafes propor- 
tionally), fills the xoffers of the landlord, which 
muft eventually, in the €ndj bring riches and 
Arength to the nation. 

I am not in the leaft dubious of the fuccefs 
of this manufaAory. The company^ no doubt, 
haye difcernment enough to pick out men ikilful 
in Ae various branches over which they may be 
laid to prefide ; and generofiry to reward their 
merit. From the fituation of the place living 
cannot be dear. Indeed the inhabitants of the 
Highlands are fubjediied to a duty on coals, which 
duty is not paid in any other part of the king* 
dom. Now if this ihould be found a clog to the 
profperity of this manufaAure, and render an 
application to parliament neceflary, it is not to 
be doubted, upon a proper reprefentation of 
faffa, they will obtain the ncccffary relief. On 
the whole, as far as we can judge at prefent, 

^ this 
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this raanufaftory feeras to be in a very flourifh- 
ing {late. It is (ituated in a country, where the 
principal materials are produced of a good qua* 
lity, and in great abundance; whei*e there is no 
other to interfere with it, and from whence 
there is eafy accefs, by :v\rater-carri^^^, to eireiy 
part of the globe in which the compaoy may 
have correfpondence. 

About two years ago I had the honour of 
an interview with his Grace and his amiable 
Duchefs; before whom I took- the liberty to 
fuggeft two branches that might be carried on 
to advantage at In verary . The firft was fimply 
this : To provide Wool to be (pun fit for kait* 
ting ftochings of all kinds, from ten^ence to 
five ihilUugs per pair, on the fame. terms aufi 
principles as at Aberdeen ; which promotes in- 
duflry among young peqple, who be^n tq knit 
at five or fix ^ears of age, and affords a band- 
fome profit to all concerned. This employment 
does not keep thtfSi from their education, as 
they are able, with a little experience, ta- read 
and knit at the fame time ; and to prbmpt:them 
to work in the beginning, I propofed they fliould 
have one halfpenny out of cvcfy. three rh^ 
earned weekly ; and that they (hoold 'a^ually 
fee, feel, and receive the money. Their parents, 
by agreeing to this, would get more than if they 

N 3 H^^\^ 
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were to pocket all their labour ; and the young 
ones might eafily be prevailed upon to lay out 
iDoft of their favings to clothe themfelves^ and 
keep them neat and 'clean. Small premiums 
ihould likewife be given annually by the public, 
in every town or village, to thofe who fpin the 
greateft quantity of good Woolen Yarn, as well 
as to thofe of different ages who knit the greateft 
number of fiockings in a certain time, fit for 
market. 

The other branch I took the liberty to men- 
tion, was the manufacture of coarfe Woolen 
goods, fuch as are fabricated by the IV^flrs 
Killgours, on part of Mr Garden of Troup's 
eftate, by Gardenfton. Thefe goods are fold 
from 'one to four {hillings per yard, broad and 
narrow. It were needlefs to give here a parti- 
cular defcriptionjof this manufacture, as it is Well 
known over all the country. I have not the 
leaf): doubt but that hundreds of our people are 
well fkilled in it ; or that the gentlemen them- 
felves would be ready to give every advice and 
afliftance in their power to thofe who, being ig- 
norant of it, would be defirous to eftabliOi the 
fame valuable manufadlure in another part of 
the country. I cannot omit mentioning to the 
honour of Meflrs KiUgours, that they profecute 
this branch to an amazing extent, T he fum of 

money 
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money expended yearly among the farmers ia 
the fouth of Scotland and north of England, on 
the article of Wool alone^ would be an agreoi*^ 
able furprife to evei7 perfon who is a friend to 
Scots Woolen Manufadures. In fine, were thefc 
branches properly attended to, they would mod 
efFe Anally provide for the poor, be the chief fup- 
port of charity work-houfes, and fupprefs the 
nnmerous beggars in the flreets ; whd are not 
only conHdered by the natives a3 a nuifaoce to 
the community, but^ to ftraugers, a ftriking eai> 
blem of Scots poverty. 

Now, though I refled with an uncomfmon de- 
gree of fatisfadlion on th« aid o£fered by the firft 
nobility in ScotUnd, as well as that of many 
gentlemen in high offices, and of great fortune^ 
for promoting and furthering the Woolen Ma- 
nufacture of their country; yet it is not from 
thefe alone^ gi'^^t as their influence and example 
may be that we may exped the efiabliJhmenc, 
of this great ftaple. It mud alfo meet with the 
joint fupport of the gentlemen of moderate for- 
tunes, farmers, traders, mechanics, and middling 
fort of people, before we can expert a proper 
confumpt : In fliort, there is no individual, 
whatever be his ftation b life, high or low, rich 
or pQor, but may more or lefs contribute to 
crown thefc laudable endeavours with the wifli- 

cd-for 
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ed-for fuccefs. Now^ as the county of Eaft JLo* 
iChian poflefTes many advantages not common to 
others^ it is fome years fince I caft my eye upon 
it, and recommended it to its inhabitants as the 
jnoft proper to take the lead in a matter of fudi 
great national concern, kaowbg it to be wlo& 
Hkely to bring it to maturity. I had every rest' 
Son to believe other counties would catch the 
4)oble flame, and that the good efFeds it produ- 
ced would not long be confined in fo narrow a 
compafs. In this, I am happy to fay, I have not 
been miflaken ; for it is well known, that, within 
thefe few years, one or more of the different 
branches' of this lucrative manufadtire have been 
fet on foot, and even attended wiA fuccefs, 
where, perhaps, feven years ago it might have 
been thought impraAicable. 

The farmers in Eaft Lothian, indeed, may be 
faid", in general, to be more wealthy than thofe 
of moft other counties, which may oblige the 
latter to make their fchcme upon a narrower 
fcale, and not attempt at firft to fabricate cloths 
of fo fine a quality. Suppofe the fubfcriptions 
in thefe counties fhould be fo low as fifty Ihil- 
lings, and the higheft not to exceed fifty pounds: 
even this would raife a fum fufficient to open a 
manufadlory which might fupply themfclves and 
neighbours; and when tn-ought to bear, as the 

demand 
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demand increafed^ their capital might be extend- 
ed. This method is the mod prudent and ra- 
tional ; and I am perfuaded there are not want- 
ing public-fpirited gentlemen in every county of 
Scotland, who would willingly alfift infant ma- 
nufaftories with their purfes, advice and intereft. 

The 4ate fatal emigrations have loft many 
people to this country, who, in all probability 
would have flayed at home, if they could have 
been properly employed. Tfee prefent alarming 
exigencies of the ftate are now draining away 
our youths by thoufands^ fome of which, it ipay 
be prefumed, were our moft ufeful hands. It 
feems then highly expedient, that we fliould de- 
vife means of giving bread to thofe who re- 
main, left, foihe time hence, our country, at beft 
but thinly inhabited, ihould become altogether 
depopulated. The fureft way to prevent tfcis is 
to profecute the Woolen Manufadlure with the 
utmoft vigour. Is there any branch followed in 
this country, by which the common people can 
get fo much money? None. Is there anymore 
lucrative to the maft^r ? None. Is there any 
which pronufes fuch conftant employment? 
None. — And have not the firft people in the 
kingdom patronized it ? Surely, this cannot be 
denied. — If, then, the public in general refolve 
to encourage it, as I am certain they will, the 

\ jnanufafturer 
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manufa^rer himfelf has little to fear^ provided 
only his goods be well made, that he felU them 
on a par with the Englifh, and allows purchafers 
the fame credit, or an equivalent difcount. 

The Truftces, >\ithin thefe few years, have 
given fome degree of countenance to the Woolen 
Manufaflure; but, I am forry to fay, it is not 
equal to what might have been expefted. They 
have indeed offered premiums; but they are of 
fo trifling a nature^ efpecially for broad cloth, 
that few people have been teaipted to become 
competitors. In my humble opinion, if they had 
advertifed fome premiums in caih to be given to 
the merchant or manufadhirer who (hould ex- 
port the greateft quantity of Woolen Cloth, and 
gold medals to fuch noblemen and gentlemen 
as imported the beft rams into the country for 
improving our breed of fine-wooled Sheep, the 
goods efFedl^s thereof would have been felt fome 
time ago ; and until plans of this kind be adopt* 
ed, and the premiums adequately proportioned, 
it cannot be expeded that the nation in general 
ihould enter into the true fpirit of this impor- 
tant branch, fo capable of railing Scotland to 
the bigheft pitch of glory and opulence. 

On the 23d of January 1 775, I propofed 
that the Linen-Hall, which is under the direc- 
tion 
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tion of the Truftees for Fiflicrics, Manufac- 
tures^ &c. fliould take in Woolen Cloth in the 
fame manner as they do Linen; that two thirds 
of the value fhould be paid the proprietor on de- 
livery of the goods into the Hall, after being va- 
lued by people of flcill; that the remainder of 
the price fhould be paid when turned into calh ; 
and that the manufa&urer fhould be liable to no 
charge whatever, except legal interefl for the 
money advanced. If this plan had been adopted, 
the manufadurers might have brought their 
goods to market at little expence, and have been 
fupported with money to carry on their trade. 
Nay, the Bank itfelf, which had afforded the fup- 
ply, would have received great benefit, as the 
honefl tradefmen, infiead of cafh, would have 
taken notes, and circulated them about the 
country. Banks were originally inftltuted for 
fuch purpofes as theft ; the utility of which may 
be traced by ancient cuftom; and the fecurity 
of pledges of a (taple commodity, has always 
been looked upon as the moft certain fund. Wit- 
nefs the Banks of Amflerdam, Venice, and 
Hamburgh ; who, adhering ftridlly to this maxim, 
receive no other fecurity than real value pledged 
with them. 

A few months after I had made the above 
propofition, the Truflees accordingly ordered. 
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that Woolen goods Ihould be received into their 
Hall^ on the fame terms as the Linen. But 
thcfe, as I have heretofore obferved, are fo ve- 
ry difadvantageous to the manufaAurecs, tfaat^ 
inftead of affording them relief^ it feems rather 
calculated to put money into the pockets of the 
fervants in the Hall : for the different gratuities 
they receive do not amount to lefs than 5 per 
cent, upon every piece of Linen cloth difpofed 
of in that Hall ; an expence which the profits 
made by I/men efpecially can by no means bear : 
nay, I am very certain, that many of the manu- 
fafturers of that commodity would think they 
gained much, provided they had a clear gain of 
5 per cent, accruing from their trade. How ab-' 
fbrd, then, muft it be, to diftrefs the greater 
part of the manufacturers in the kingdom, in or- 
der to enrich one or two mercenary fervants of 
the public ? — Would it not be more eligible to 
jyve thefe men a fuitable falary out of the pub- 
lic' money, than allow them thus to prey upon 
the induflrious, and draw the profit which mofl 
properly belongs to the manufadurer I 

The Linen Manufafture being thus diftref. 
fed, though it has long been the favourite of 
the public, it is not to be wondered at, if the 
Woolen (looked upon by fome with a jealous 
eye) fhould meet with the fame, or a.worfc 
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fate. This has accordingly happened ; for 
they ndt only demand the fame exorbitant per 
cents. — but, what is moft extraordinary, and 
would fcarcely have entered into the imagina* 
tion of any one, except thofc who think of 
nothing but their own private emolument, Eng- ' 
UJh Woolen Goods are likewife received into our 
Scots Linen Hall / — Such condudt as this cannpt 
well be accounted for. That a hall, erefted 
and opened for the fale and encouragement of 
the Maniifadhires of Scotland, fliould be made 
a vehicle for the difpofal of goods of another 
country, is a proof that we have not the leaft 
fpark of patriotifm, and that we are entirely 
regardlefs of our own intcreft. If a praAice fo 
abfurd, and fo inimical to the welfare of this 
country, be not immediately fupprcflcd, the bad 
confequences arifing from it will be fcverely 
felt : For I. am perfuaded, had thofe concerned 
in it enforced their utmoft invention to find out t 
method to crufli our Woolen Manufafture in its 
infancy, they could not poflibly have fallen upon 
an expedient which would more efFeftually have 
anfwered the purpofe. — I am willing, however, 
to believe, that thefe deftruftive meafures have 
been adopted without the knowledge, or at 
lead without the confent of the Board of 
Truftccs, 

Vol. I. o "tttscft. 
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From the above impartial ftate of the cstle, 
it will reafonably be concluded, that too much 
has been entrufted to the fervants in the Office ; 
u'ho, on their parts^have not been over fcrupu- 
lous in difcharging that confidence repofed in 
them.— Many of the honourable members of 
the Board were fome time Hnce convinced of 
the neceflity of altering the prefent plan, and 
refolved to give all poflible aid to the Woolen 
Manufacture : They faw the bad tendency of 
allowing their oiEcers difcretionary power, as to 
the diibibution of the feveral premiums ; and 
wifhed not to have them claiTed m that difpro- 
portionate manner in which they then Aood ; 
obferving, that it was ridiculous in the higheft 
degree, that the fame premium (hould be al- 
lowed for the beft dozen of hats f , which was 
offered for the fix beft pieces of broad doth*- 
The former might have been manufa&ured for 
twelve guineas ; while the latter would require 
a fum greatly exceeding one hundred pounds 
ilerling. 

Though premiums of this kind are eflentially 
neceflary to excite emulation in workmen, a 

great 
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+ The candidates f%r this article ought to be 
confined to fuch as they fell at one guinea each, 
rejerving fa- themfelves « moderatf fro//; 
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great mean of bringing infant manufadories to 
perfections— yet I am far from thinking this alone 
fufficient, be they ever fo well proportioned.— 
It is the encouragement of the public at large 
that mud bring undertakings of fuch national 
importance to that degree of reputation which 
alone can ftamp them with fuccefs; and as every 
individual' is a part of that public, I hope none 
will entertain the opinion, becaufe he is fingle, 
his efforts can be of little fignificance. This is 
far from being the cafe : Companies of people, 
entering into affociations to ufe nothing but the 
manufadures of their own country, will, no 
doubt, have a more immediate effe^ on the con- 
fumptlon of thefe articles : But, on the other 
hand, where individuals are, perhaps, uncon- 
netted with focieties of the above nature, from 
choice, or any other motive, they may difcover 
as much public fpiric, and do as much effential 
fervice to their country, as if they were really 
enrolled under their banner, by purchafiing every 
article they ftand in need of that is manufac- 
tured at home. 

On this occadon, I cannot help informing my 
readers, many of whom may be ignorant of the 
thing, that, about two years ago, a new Acade- 
my was eftablilhed at Madrid, under the title 
•f " The Friends of their Country:' The de- 

O % fi^a 
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iign of tills inflitution is, to encourage agri- 
culture, inanufadlures and induftry, arts and 
trade, which are viiibly d6Qiyingin Spain* The 
Prince of AlLurias, the Infants Don Gabriel 
and Don Antonio, the Marquis de St Croix^ 
the Prince Pigaatelli, the Duke de Crillon, the 
Count de N^ontalvo, the illullrious Campomanez^ 
and other grandees of the Court, have caufed 
their names to be infcribed in the lift of Acade- 
iuicians ; and the King (ever attentive to the 
protedlicn of edablifiiiueuts advantageous to 
his fubjeds) has not only approved of the in* 
(litution and flatuces of this Academy^ but has 
alfo been pleafed to aflign a fum of money for 
an annual diftribution of two preroiums, to be 
given to fuch agricultors, manufaAarers^ or 
artifts, as ihali diftinguilh tb?nifelves iii their 
profe/Con* 

« 
The title this fociety has dTutned^ which i$^ 

The Frimds of their Country, M a glorious one 
indeed, and what every tAue Scotfman fhould 
be proud to defer ve. Would it not be highly 
praifc-worthy in the city of Edinburgh, aflifted 
by the nobility and gentry of Scotland, to efta- 
blifli a fimilar one here? — Two years ago, 
an aflbciation was formed at Hamilton, by a 
number of patriotic gentlemen, who determined 
to counteYiance nothing. but the manufaftures of 

their 
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their country ; fo tkat each perfon wearing a 
fuit of Broad Cloth, of Scots Wool and , manu- 
fadhire, adually maintains one of his poor coun- 
trymen, together with his family, two months 
of that year. This is the beft mode of charity 
that can be praftifed, and in which there is more 
merit than giving a beggar fixpence to get rid 
of his importunities. — ^A good example^ by 
whomfocver given, is always worthy of imha- 
tion ; and I have a better opinion of my coun- 
trymen, than to imagine they will hefitate a 
moment to pronounce the abave-mentioned in- 
ftitution of the nobles at Madrid, as well as the 
aflbciation at Hamilton^ truly meritorious.. 

I have already obfervcd, that every indivi- 
dual has it in his power (let his ftation in life 
be what it may] to teftify his patriotifm to his 
country ; and I am happy to have it in my power 
to declare, that Scotland inherits anumber of fuch 
patriots. — To enumerate the whole inftanccs 
would fill a volume of itfelf ; but there is .one. jg 
particular that 1 cannot pafs over, as, if followed 
by others,it would increafe the internal confumpt 
of woolen doth, hats, &c. to a furprifing degree ; 
and which inflitution (though on a much fmaller 
fcale than that of Madrid) refieAs a proportU 
onal {hare of merit en the projector and encou? 
Tagers. 

O 3 A.Ti\smfc^t 
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A number of tradcfmen here have formed 
themfclves into a fociety to encourage Scots 
ManufaAures. 1 hey have chofen a trcafurer, 
Mho collets five ihillings monthly from each 
member, which money is lodged to purchafe 
complete fuits of clothes, of home fabric ; and in 
order that no diflcntion may arife among them 
who fliall be firft fupplieil, the event is deter- 
mined by lot. ITius, every one in the fociety 
is funiifhed with a complete fuit, from head to 
foot, at fo fmall payments as five fhillings 
monthly ; a fum which every induftrious mecha- 
nic may fpare, without diftrefling, in the lead, 
cither himfelf or family. If this method were 
generally adopted by the labouring part of man- 
kind, and even by thofe in middling ftations of 
life, at their convivial noeetings, throughout 
Scotland, each would contribute much to hrs 
own inter eft, to that of his country, and to his 
fellow-tradefmen pf every denomination. — But 
to return to, and conclude the lubjeft of pro^ 

laiums. 

I . 

The chief, and almoft the only purpofe that 
premiums can anfwer, or at leaft fuch as the 
B'jard of Truftees are enabled to offer, is; to 
excite and cheriih an emulation among the vari- 
ous manufacturers, to excel each other in their 
different branches, as to the finenefs and quality 
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of their goods ; and, at the fame time, to aSbrd 
them fome reafonable hope, that if they be-fac- 
ccfsful, the premium will indemnify them, even 
though the article for which it were granted 
fhould not find a ready market. When manu« 
fafturers, by the encouragement granted by th« 
Board, fhall he convinced of this, they will 
cfteem honour preferable to the trifling advan- 
tages annexed to the article under competition ; 
and a true fpirit of emulation being onc^ roufed, 
depend upon it, it will not eaf3y be damped. 
We are all apt enough to put the full value upon 
our merit; and if a candidate prove unfuccefsful 
this year, he will not, on that account, giv<^ up 
the conteft for the next ; flattering himfelf with 
abilities and means to manufacture goods of a 
quality no wife inferiour to iliofe of the fuccefs- 
ful candidate. The creating* and keeping alivie 
fuch fpirit, I fay, fliould be the principal view 
in granting premiums; and if due attention were 
paid to them, the moft falutary elTeds would en* 
fue : For> when a perfon has attempted an im- 
provement in any thing pra^icable, pride will 
not let him give it up until he has brought it to 
the higheft point of eftimation ; nor will he be 
cfifcouraged fi*om proceeding, even though he 
fliould be at Hrft unfuccefskfuL 

From 
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From what has been premifed, it is evident^ 
that no country in the world is better fituated 
for carrying on the Woolen ManufafSure^ fince 
we enjoy many fuperiour advantages over our 
Beij^bours. I do therefore moft earnefUy re- 
commend it to the patronage of the Honourable 
Board, particularly that of the Broad Cloth, 
under whofe aufpices it muft fucceed, cfpe- 
cially as we have already brought this branch 
to fuch a ftate of perfcdion, that no Scotfman 
need be afhamed to wear the manufafhire of his 
country. 

Bcddes cur own confumpt, this article would 
find a ready and profitable fale at foreigix mar- 
kets ; as a proof of which I fliall advance what 
I have gathered from my own experience. In 
my juvenile years, I purchafed fome pieces of 
broad cloth, from four to ten (hillings per yard, 
and fome dozens of (lockings from twenty-pence 
to four ihUlings per pair, of the manufafturers, 
and took them to Hamburgh ; where I bartered 
them for fuch goods as had a quick demand, at- 
tended with good piofit, at home. For the 
(lockings that coft me twenty.j)ence per pair, I 
got, in exchange, one yard of Linen, valued 
there at thirty (livers, which I fold on my re- 
turn to Edinburgh at three fliillings per yard, 
^nd was thought a great pennyworth. All my 

hofe^ 
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hofc, together with roy broad cloth^ went off in 
that proportion for fcveral voyages, until I 
ceafed going to fea ; - and, unfortunately, I could 
not meet with a proper perfon to tranfaifl my 
bufinefs.— -Had I continued myfelf fomc years 
longer, and dealt in no other article, it is be- 
yond a doubt I fhould have accomplifhed v/hat 
we all aim at. From this traffic, I have ihirts 
by me - fit for any man of bulinefs to put on, 
that have had their ordinary courfe of wear, 
for tweaty.fix ycajs paft, which coft me no more 
than a pair of flockings per yard, value one 
iiiilling and ten-pence at Leith. It is true they 
are now, like myfelf, the worfe for wear ; but, 
as a proof of the preference this Linen has over 
Scots, I muft declare, that only feven years ago 
I purchafed fome of this, which coft me five 
fhillings and three-pence per yard, and it is now 
all to rags ; though the ihirts made of it were 
no oftener worn thin in common rotation with 
my old Hamburghers. 

I could not refrain mentioning the above or* 
cumftance, as it rorroborates what I have faid 
before on the Linen Manufacture ; and (hews 
how ridiculous it is to attempt to rival other 
countries in what is their natural ftaple ; and the 
more cfpecially, as we can be fupplied with 
that very article from them (without taking mo- 
ney 
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fluUingt per pair ; and I can fay, from my own 
experience, that I have purchafed them here of 
a better, qoality, and cheaper by lo per cent, 
than I ever could thofe of Englifh fabric at anjr 
fliop id Edinburgh. Notwithftanding this, to 
our (hame be it fpoken, I have known Ibme 
fliopkeepers in this city remit, or pay to thofe 
people called Englijh Riders, but more properly 
Tie Drainers of our Specie, from three to four 
thoufand pounds (lerling annually. But that this 
Ihould continue to be the cafe, is as extraordinary 
as it is unaccountable, feeing we poflefs many emi* 
nent advantages over our induftrious neighbours. 
The price for fpinning, labour and provifions, h 
infinitely cheaper than in England ; efpecially fir- 
ing, which is a very cflential article, and with 
which almoft every part of this country is plen- 
tifully fupplied. 

There is no difficulty, however, in ailignmg a 
reafon why, a number of years ago, we ihould 
confume a large quantity of Englifli manufactu- 
red Stockings. That cotmtry was the firft which 
invented and pradHfed the method of weaving Jn 
looms ; by means of which invaluable machine, 
the manufadlurcrs^ould afford to fell Stockings 
cheaper than thofe who caufed them to be knit 
by hand. But now that we have the fame ma« 
chines throughout every part of Scotland, and 

workmen 
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workmen of equal abilities, who can furnifh the 
public with goods of the fame quality, * and at 
lower prices, we muft certainly be altogether 
inexcufable if we ^ve the preference to thofc of 
Englifh Manufadure, or any other country, 
merely becaufe they are of foreign fabric. And 
as to knit ftockings, I dare boldly affirm, that 
Scotland ftands unrivalled in this article, whether 
they be conGdered in their price, quality, or 
finenefs. 

I have already mentioned, that after fupply- 
jng the demands of our own country, the over- 
plus, however great the quantity, will meet with 
a ready fale at foreign markets ; among which 
are the Seven United Provinces in Holland, 
where they will fell to good account* Camp- 
vere, a free port, ^ves great encouragement to 
this valuable (laple ; and at Bremen, Hamburgh, 
Lubeck, and Dantzick, all free ports, they are 
purchafed with great avidity, and afterwards 
fent from thcfe places to the grcateft part of 
Europe. 

The 2^tlanders, fenfible of their own intereft, 
and tenacious of independency, have long made 
.great quantities of coarfe Stockings for the Ham- 
burgh market, for which they get good returns. 
—.1 have had Stockings made of the woolof that 

Vol. I. P ^ co\KX\rf 
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country Co fine as to equal G\k, which lafted 
longer than any four pair of (ilk or worfted 
Stockbgs I ever wore. Indeed, I have been in- 
formed by an Englifli gentleman, thoroughly 
converfant in thefe matters, that the wool of 
this country is as fit for making Stockings to any 
degree of finenefs as that of England, Spain, or 
any other country. 

That the Wool of 2jetland is of an extraordi* 
nary quality, and proper for making up into fine 
Stockings, is evident from the great demand' for 
it at Aberdeen, the principal feat of this manu- 
fafture. — This Wool is brought annually from 
the Highlands in the months of July and Auguft, 
immediately after (hearing-time, and expofed for 
fale In the public market-place of Aberdeen. 
Among the fleeces of the fmaller kind is found 
Wool, finer than, and preferable to, any Spaniih 
Wool for the above purpofe. The fine pair * of 

Stockings 



* The Magijlrates commijffioned, for the above 
purpofcyfome of the fineft Spanijh Wool from Lon» 
dotiy without paying any regard to price. When 
it came, the women who were to^fpin it complain- 
ed of its coarfenefs, and prevailed on their em- 
ployers to wait till Jiily^ the time the liighland 
U^Qol is ufually brought to this markfit^ from 
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Stockings made a prefent of to Marfhal Keiih by 
the magiftrates of Aberdeen^ and from him to 
the Emprefs of Ruflia^ valued at five guineas^ 
were manufaaured from this very Wool. 

A perfon who figncd himfelf A Stocking Ma* 
nufaClurer at Aberdeen, but whom I take to be 
A Snake in the grafs^ animadverting fome time 
ago on that excellent pamphlet, entitled Eight 
fets of Queries, written by a Peer of the realm^ 
avers, that improving the Wool of the Sheep 
in that country, would be of f§r lefs eflential 
fervice to the Stocking Manufafture there than 
is generally imagined. He afiirms, that nothing 
but fkln Wool is made ufe of in this manufac- 
ture, and that, although the (:ouBty of Aber- 
deen ihould produce as good Wool as that now 

P 2 ■ ufed, 



ivhich they would undertake to /pin threads as 
fine again as they pojfibly could from the Spanilh 
Wool. The Highland ff^ool was accordingly 
bought, and from a pound weight of it, they f pan, 
forty 'two thouf and yards in length, which was 
nearly the double of what could be produced from 
the Spanifh IVooL — Ittfhort, the Stockings when 
finifhed were fo amazingly fine, that they might 
hgth together with eafe have been drawn throiugh 
^ring of an inch diameter. 
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ufed, unlcfs a. market could be found to con«' 
fume as many Sheep as would furnifh conftant 
employment to the manufad^urers^ they could not 
be benefited, as all the Sheep at prefent flaugh* 
tered in Aberdeen, in thacfeafon of the year 
iK'hen die Wool is mofl valuable^ would not 
furnifli one hundredth part of the quantity con- 
fumed by the different manufaAurers. — As the 
author of tlie above fentiments feems to be ini« 
mical to the bettering of our breed of Sheep, 
and otherwife but ill acquainted with the Wool 
proper for the manufadlory of which I prefume 
he is mader, I /hall endeavour to prove the 
fallacy of his reafoning by arguments drav?n 
from my own and others experience. 

The material difference between fltin smJ- 
fleeci Wool, if fuch there be^ nmfl confifl in the 
Jaft being longer than the fir (I. Now the length 
of the pile of Wool, fo far from being an objec- 
tion to the Stocking manufa^lure, if with its 
length it has a proportionable degree of finenefs, 
it is juftly confidercd as more valuable.— Every 
body knows that the manufacturers of Norwich 
are chiefly fupplied with fleece Wool from Lin- 
colnfhire, for carrying on their extenfive manu- 
fadtures of crapes, gauzes, .&c.; from which it 
muft follow, that the fame kind of Wool would . 
be' as proper for making Stockings as crapes, 

' poplins, ' 
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poplins, and other kinds of ftuffs.— Nottingham, 
the emporium for Stockmgs in Ehglandy as 
Aberdeen is for Scotland, isfupplied with Wool 
from that county, and Leicefter. Nor do the 
manufadurcrs ufe any, or but very little /kin 
Wool; and yet their Stockings are aa fine as- 
thof« fabricated at Aberdeen, fuppofing them to 
be all made of fkln Wool. 

The notion that fome of the Stocking Manu- 
fafturers have imbibed, that ftiit Wool is better 
for their purpofe than fleece Wool, is altogether 
chimerical, and forced upon them, through mo- 
tives of intereft, by the London Wool ftaplers, 
who make ufe of every device to perfuade the 
good people of Aberdeen, that it is impofSble 
for them to be fo well and fo fitly fupplied with 
that article as from themfelves, Befides, it is a 
matter of doubt with me whether onie perfon out ' 
of ten can diftinguilh ftin Wool from fleece 
Wool ; and whether the latter is not fometimes 
palmed on them for the former, with a view to 
monopolize the trade. Be this as it may, the 
Wool they get from London is found to anfwer 
their purpofe ; and fo would their own country 
Wool, provided they would either fort it them- 
felves, or get a proper perfon to do it, as all 
fleece Wool is obliged to be, before it can be 
wrought up in the various branches of the* 

P 3 WqqI^nx 
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Woolen Manufadure. Let them one and all 
refolve to try the experiment^ and I will be an- 
fvrerable for its fuccefs. Let them, I fay, pm-- 
cbafe the Wool produced in their own, and the 
s^jacent cduniies (they can purchafe it 15 or 20 
per cent, cheaper than that they get from Lon- 
don ;} it is a dut>' they owe to themfelves and 
their country; and it. will enable them to fell 
their goods cheaper both at home and at foreign 
markets, which will fecure them a defirable in- 

periority over their competitors in this branch* 

» 

The Stocking Manufadlure has two ponfider* 
able advantages over that of the Broad Clotb, 
which are, firft, that a Stocking Weaver, from 
the time of clipping the Wool, can have his 
Stockings at market in three weeks ; a Weaver 
of Broad Cloth, his Broad Cloth not lefs than 
fix, or eight weeks : the forn>er can be carried 
on with little money ; the latter requires a large 
capital, the want of which is diftrefling to the 
ingenious mechanic, and a great ob(lru6lion to 
the improvements of a country. Happily, how- 
ever, this obflacle is, in a great meafure^ reniov- 
etl, by the public-fpirited condud: of feveral no- 
blemen and gentlemen of property, who, with 
a difintereftednefs worthy of their exalted cha- 
racters, have eflablifhed manufaftories of various 
kinds in diiferent parts of the country ; not fo 

much 
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much with the view of reaping iany advantage to 
themfelves, as giving bread to the hungry, em- 
ploying the young as well as the aged, and thus 
rendering thofe ufeful members of fociety, evea 
in infancy y who, without being early inured ta 
labour, and initiated in induftry, might have 
proved the very bane of it ; while thefe, by be- 
ing fupplied with fuch work as is adapted, to 
their failing ftrength, inftead of becoming bur* 
dens upon the public, are enabled to gain a com- 
fortable livelihood ; bidding defiance to abjed: 
poverty, and holding the charity workJioufe in 
honourable contempt* 

Such laudable actions as thefe refied more 
honour to the humanity of the performers, than 
if they had beftowed half of their eftates upoa 
the indigent » The one is rendering a laJHng fer- 
vice to his country, and doing prefent good to 
the individual ; the other may be the mere ef- 
feds of a milky difpodtion, not able to redfl tlie 
fight of an objeft in diftrefs, and therefore is 
ready -to ' afiFord him a fmall temporary relief. 
'This is undoubtedly charity ; and 1 ihould be 

forry to give it any other name ; nor do 1 ever 
wiih to fee the bowels of compailion ihut againfl 
the calamities of my unhappy fellow-creatures : 
But this I am certain of, — lie who affords 
employment to the induftriuus poor, driving po- 
verty 
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verty from their habitation, is poflbfied of more 
real charity, and diftributes it more eSe&uMj 
than another who, regardlefii of the well-being, 
of fociety, g^ves a fmall pittance to the beggar^ 
who haunts his door, to prevent him frotti im« 
mediate ftarving. 

Among the number of noblemen and gentle- 
men, who might be fmgularized as pofleffing 
this djfmterefted, and nobleft of all charities 
which I have been endeavouring to recommend,- 
I fhall mention only two at prefent ; the one is 
his Grace the Duke of Argylc, the other Lord 
Gardenftone. 

His Grace (whom I have already mentioned 
on this head^ under the article of Broad Cloth, 
as having, two years ago, eftabliflied a Woolen 
manufadtory at Inverary), previous to this, had 
eftablifhed, at the fame place, a manufadure of 
Yarn, for coarfe Woolen Cloth and Blankets. 
It has been found to anfwer the laudable pur* 
pofcs for which it was intended, and is now in 
a very profperous fiiuation. Jn this manufac- 
tory, fixty or feventy children, belonging to the 
poor people in the neighbourhood, have conftant 
employment at fpinning and carding. Two of 
thefe children are allotted to each wheel ; the 
o«e fpinning, and the other carding, alternately, - 

as 
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as conftant employment^ either at the one or the- 
other^ would be wearifome to fuch young minds^ 
and tend ^o create a diflike to any kind of em- 
ploy : but by changing hands (as they fre- 
quently do), they begin again with frefti vigour 
and fpirits^ become acquainted with different 
branches^ and look upon their work as an agree- 
able amufement. Thefe poor children (many, 
ef whom are under eight years of age)^ inftead 
of being a burden upon their parents^ earn at 
leaft what will maint^a tbem. Befides^ they 
have not that opportunity of becooixng early 
acquainted with tbofe vices which are deftmc^ 
tive to focietyi and almoft certain ruin to them* 
felves. They are inured betimes to a babk of 
honed indtaftry^ are an ornament to fociety, and 
a bleffing to their parents* It would be need- 
lefs here to expatiate on the numerous advan- 
tages which muft neceffarily refult from fo wife, 
fo humane, and fo patriotic an inditution. 
Thefe will naturally occur to every one fufcep- 
tible of the nobler emotions ; and, J hope, will 
be a fufficient inducement to others, who are 
happily pofleffed of the meaus, to imitate fo 
praife-worthy an e^^mple. 

The other inftance of public fpirit which I am 
now to relate, is pra£lifed by Lord Gardenftone. 
Hi^ Lordihip^ a f^w years ago^ actually erected' 

atieat| 
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t neat, handfome \nllage^ fituated in a fine coun- 
try, called the How of the Meams* Here 
(under the patronage of fo worthy a man) in- 
dudry is courted by all^ and many branches 
of manufaAure, are carried on to • a furprifing 
degree of extent and perfe^ion. In order to 
indiice manufadurers to fettle in this village^ 
every poflible encouragement is offered them. 
His LordHiip not only fupplies the inhabitants 
with ground for houfes and gardens, at three* 
pence per fall, but, likcwife, moft generouily 
gi?es every well recommended fettler in the 
village his houfe and garden free for the firil 
feven years, and offers premiums to fach as ex- 
cel in different branches of manufa£ture. In 
fhort, the population of, and improvements 
made at, this place in fo Ihort a time, are beyond 
conception ; the planting and hedging about it 
are very extcnfivc, and are in a more thriving 
condition than any 1 ever faw in this, or any 
other country 'Where I have had occafion to 
vifit; ^ 

But there is one manufadlory newly efl:abli/h* 
cd at this favourite village, which I caimbt, 
in juftice to his Lordfliip's wifdom and huma- 
nity, omit particularizing : It is the manufactur- 
ing of Stockings in frames or loom^ by which 
they are wrought in a very expeditiousinanner, 

and 
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and fold at very moderate prices. Befides this^ 
there is -a pcrfon engaged to fuperintend this 
manufadtory, who employs a number of perfons 
in knitting Stockings, with a view of fupplying 
his cuftomers wiih either kinds. The induftrious 
people employed in this place are very numerous; 
the dexterity of the youths, who fpin with both 
hands at once (either wool or flax), is not lefs 
to be admired, than the expedition with which 

^ it is executed, having been told of girls, not 
above twelve years of age, who fpin, in this 
manner, two flips a-day. 

The vafl: improvements made at this plaee' 
have, no doubt, caufed the proprietor to iink a 
large fum of money : But the heart-felt fatis- 
faftion he muft enjoy, in being the mean of 
mitigating the poverty, and relieving the dif. 
trefles of fo many of his fellow, creatures, not 
to mention the certainly of a reimburfcment in 
due time, will fulliciently compenfate for the 
trouble and outlay his Lordfliip has incurred oa 
the occallon. 

To (how you how far examples of this kind 
influence the conduiEt of others, I am obliged to 
declare, to the honour of the gentlemen of the 
farmers' club in the Mparns, that fomc time 
ago, in order to encourage the above Stocking 

Manufadlory, 
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ManufaAory, they ordered the mafter to make 
a pretty uniform of this Stockuig doth, with the 
word Plough (lamped upon the buttons^ in 
which drel's they always appear at their public 
meetings. — If fmiilar manufaAures were fet op 
in diiFerent parts of the country, there is no 
doubt of their meeting with due encouragement 
from a generous and patriotic public* 

As a final inftance of his Lordfliip's amor 
pair! J, I muft alfo inform my readers^ that he 
lately engaged^ and fent north a native of Eng- 
land, eminent in his profedion as a wool-comber, 
who is, befides fuperintending that branch at 
Laurence-kirk, bound to inilrud, in this bufi- 
nefsy fuch young people as his Lordfhip fhall 
think proper to fend to him for that purpofe. 
His Lordfhip has alfo under contraA a perfon 
well fkilled in cloth-printing. This gentleman, 
though a native of Scotland, has long refided 
in England^ where he acquired great fkill in 
cutting patterns for, and executing every part 
of, the printing bufmefs in the moft mafterly 
manner. He prints cloths from the lowefl to 
the higheft prices, and imitates Indian chints fo 
accurately, that it requires more than ordinary 
perception to diftinguifh them from real. My 
fair countrywomen, upon a jufl and candid com- 
parifon, will, I am fure, encourage the .mauu- 

fa<3ures 
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fafturcs of their country, in preference to thofc 
of the Eaft, feemg they are in no wife inferiour 
as to the quality of the ftuflF, beauty of colours, 
or propriety of workroanfliip. 

About two years ago, a puWicfphitied gen* 
tkman cftablifhed a Stocking manufactory at 
Dumfries, a place well fituated for foreign trade 
or manufa^res, though hitherto but little bui^- 
fmefs has been done in cither. Worfted^ 
thread and filk Stockings afiid Gloves, are all 
fabricated here ; and in point of colour, work* 
manfhrp and finifh, ^are equal to any manufac- 
tured at Nottingham. This undertaking, like 
others of the fame nature, had many difficulties 
to encoumer witn ; but none fo much as that 
infatuated prepolTcflion which the inhabitants of 
this country have long entertained in favour of 
Englift, goods. This is happily removed, which 
has greatly increafed the demand at home ; and 
I am credibly informed, that large quantities of 
the goods of this manufadory are fent into 
England, and that fome are exported abroad : 
fo that it is hoped the monied people in the 
town and envii'ons of Dumfries, feeing the fuc- 
cefs that attends this manufactory, will catch 
the patriotic flame, and be induced to eftablifli 
others in the various branches of the Woolen 
trade. 
Vol. I. Q^ Any 
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Any farther culogium on the patrons and 
promoters of thefe, and fimilar praife-worthy 
enterprifes, were I even capable of doing Juflicc 
to their merits might be thought adulatory* 
I fliall, therefore, only add, that while I fincerc- 
ly wifh their noble efforts may be crowned 
with fdccefs, I am cert^ that ages to come 
will cherifli the memory, and chaunt forth the 
praifes of thofe men, who, 'when their country 
was groaning under poverty and wretchednefs, 
nobly ftepped forth, and faved her from ruin, 
by pointing out a ready and certain road to fu. 
ture grandeur and opulence* 
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0/ the Hat Manufa£lure, 

THE laft article I iliall treat of under this 
chapter is more recently eftablifhed here 
t)ian any of the preceding, which is^ the manufac- 
ture of Hats* This branch of the Woolen trade, 
tho* not of long (landing in Scotland,- has, perhaps, 
been brought to greater perfedbion than any other 
hitherto attempted (the Stocking- branch excep- 
ted) • The realbn is plain : No pecfon can be 
employed in this buQnefs who has not ferved 
a regular apprenticeihip for feven years; a 
time fully fufficient to make any one completely 
Hiafter of his budnefs. 

From the materials of our own country pro- 
duce, we are enabled to furnilh the public with 
hats, from one (hilling to twelve (hillings and 
fixpencc per hat, as well manufacluied, and of 

0,2 as 
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as fine a quality proportionable to the price as 
any naiion in i^urope. If finer Hats be require 

ed^ we can be under no fort of difficulty m pro* 
curing the requidtes ; I mean the fur of the 
beaver, from w hich we have workmen who <;aa 
make them from twelve iliillings and fixpence 
to any degree of fincnefs. We can purchafo 
thefe materials as cheap, an i of as good a qua- 
lity as our neighboUiS, it be'pg a branch of com* 
incice nc^ iTi«ln''Nvn to Scotland; but if we 
w crc to conihiilliGn fu* from London, it can be 
brought to the port of Leith at as fmall an ex- 
pence as it is poflible to convey it to any inl^d 
oianufaduring town in England. 

Vaft quantities of wool are yearly confumed 
in the coarfe kind of Hats, and for thofe of a 
middling quality. I am well informed by the 
moft experienced hatters, nay, I have even 
proved (when treating of the diflferent degrees 
of finenefs of wool, in Chap. I. Seft. I.), that 
the pile of fur on our hare and rabbit (kin*, 
from our northern fituation, is fuperiour to that 
produced m the fouthern pai ts of Briwiin. 

The confumpt of Hats, for the inhabitants 
of North Britain alone, on a moderate com- 
putation, may amount to fixty-five thou- 
fand pounds fterling annually. This, with*. 

out 
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out including what might be exported, de- 
mands our moft ferious attention. If every 
inhabitant of Scotfand were to wear Hats 
of our own manu£a£hiring| what fervice would 
they not do to their country? — They would not 
only give employment to men regularly brought 
up to the buiinefs; bat alfo to women^ boys and 
girls, who might be ferriceable in cs^ding^ pick- 
ing, and cleanTing the materials) as well as in 
lining and cocking the Hats. The hands thus 
employed would earn good wages ; and the 
mailers (by due encouragement from the pub- 
lic) be enabled to pay them regularly every 
Saturday, and put them upon an equal footings 
with their rivals the Englifk. 

This branch, important as it may be made to 
Scotland, requires no other affidance than that 
our countrymen fheuld' part with their partia- 
lity for every thing tliat is foreign. Make a 
fair compariibn between- Hats manufkflured 
here and thofe which are imported from Eng. 
land, and candicHy give the preference to thofe 
which are beft and cheapeflr. Were this judg- 
ment to take place, this manufadlure would 
flourifli*. Have we not all our materials as 
good as, and fome better than the Engliflif 
and is there not a con{lant interchange of 

Q, 3 workmeni!: 
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workmen * > And, with refpeA to wages and 
firing (the laft a principal article in this branch], 
they are confiderably lower thaft in England. 
From all which it muft appear, the matters 
themfelves being eminent in their profeflion, 
that we can manufaAure this article here as 
good and as cheap as at any place in the known 
world ; particularly the coarfe ](ind (which are 
made all of wool), 20 per cent, lower than our 
neighbours. 

Moft 




• It is remarkable that the journeyman httU 
ters arty moft of them y great inland travellers. 
The conftitittion of their bufmejs (for which it 
has no lefsthan the f amnion of a Britifl) ftatute } 
gives them great opportunities of going frorft 
place to place. One mafter hatter throughout 
every town in Great Britain, is obliged to em* 
ploy any man who comes to him, provided he has 
ferved feven years apprentice/hip, or colledi a 
certain fnm from himfelf and the trade, fuffici^ 
ent to carry him to the next town'; and this 
charge, if there be many mafter hatters in the 
place, falls on each by rotation^ This is the 
reafQii why journeymen hatters feldom remain 
long in one place ; nor can $ny one of them be . 
employed, or receive the leaft fupport, if he 

not produce his articles of indenture % 
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Mod of the Hatters In town have taken up 
the retail bufinefs^ for no other reafon^ than 
becaufe our merchants and haberdaihers refufed 
to do them and their country juftice. In this 
I cannot but applaud their fpirit, for refufing 
to be the dupes and foot-balls of thefe gentry, 
mod of whom (pardon me the expreflion), have 
no more knowledge pf the goodnefs of a Hat, 
than the perfon who ofiers himfelf d purchafer. 
To prevent, therefore, their being entirely 
trampled upon by diefe pretenders to know- 
ledge, in the bufuiefs in which they have been 
regularly brought up> feveral of them have 
opened retail (hops for themfelves, and, I will 
take upon me. to fay, they deal honourably in 
their profefCon, and will, by no means, take an 
advantage of the ignorance of any one who may 
apply to them for themfelves or friends. 

To inform my countrymen they can be ferved 
upon belter terms by the manufaflurer himfelf 
than by a perfon who commifiions them from a 
fecond, or perhaps a third hand, would be 
paying but a poor compliment to their under* 
ftandings. I chufe rather to - reft the force of 
my argument upon the benefit that muft Una- 
voidably refult to the country, by encouraging 
its manufaftures, than upon any trifling gain 
which might center in th^ purchafefs^ pockets 

by 
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hy applying to the real manufaAurer, inftead of 
a haberdafher, who ihamefully imports large 
quantiiies of goods from foreign couDtries^ with 
which he could be equally well ftippUcd a( home. 
A condoft like this deferves the fevered ani- 
inadveriions ; and I fincerely wi(k the public 
would retort upon them, by deferting thofe 
ihops which are entirely calculated to drain the 
country of rpecie, and reforting only to fucb aa 
encourage theu: home manufaftures. 

Before I difmifs diis fubjeft, I caimot but 
take notice of two articles which feem to affe& 
the profperity of this branch. 

The firft is, concerning the clipping of lambs^ 
Wool. — ^Being fome time ago in company with 
many of the moft reputable hatters fai Scotland^, 
the converfation naturally turned upon the pre- 
fervation of the Wool moft adapted for their bu- 
iinefs ; when it was unanimoufiy agreed, that 
the flere-farmers^ and all raifers of lambs^ ought 
to clip their Wool off in the month of June 
or July 5 that the benefit accruing^ from fuch a 
pradice would be confiderable, as they would 
sJways find ready fale for their Wool ; that af- 
ter being thus clipped the fleece would grow 
clofer, and be prevented from (hading; and 
laftly, that it would hinder the wet from pene*. 

trating 
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trating inro the Ikin, apd prevent the Iambs from 
calling their fleeces^ which, they frequently do 
at the above time of the year, when nature re* 
quires to be aflifted. — As the bi^finefs of HaN 
making is in a very thriving condition, I think 
all (lore-farmers and raifers of lambs fhould take 
the hint; being perfuaded it wUl bring much 
«ioney into their pockets, and be of efiential fe^ 
vice to the country in generaK 

And now that I am fpeaking of clipping or 
Shearing^ I cannot but obferve, that a little of 
the public money could not be better employed 
than by fending a few perfons, well ikilled in 
the art of /hearing Sheep, into fome parts of 
the north of Scotland, the Orlmeys, Zetland, &c. 
wheie I am informed the farmers are in ufe to 
rfiiis their Sheep, as they call it ; that is, to pull 
off the Wool with their hands, much to the hurt 
of the Sheep as well as to thejofs of the Wool. 
-^Thefe Sheep-fhearers Ihould be furniihed >yith 
the proper impletni^nts for cutting the Wool off 
the Sheep in the fame manner as pradifed in 
this country ; though I prefume the Engliih are 
much cleverer at Sheep-ihearing than ourfelves. 
— They fliould likewife be direded to inflrud 
them as to waihing the Sheep, cleanfing the 
Wool, and every neceflary operation that can 
tend to prefervc the Wool and the animals 

themfelves. 
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Jtheinfelves. Premiums of this land would be of 
snore real fervice to Scotlandin .one year than 
4ill that have been given by the public to forc^ 
the Linen ftapU, lince the union of the two 
kingdoms. 

■ 

The fecond article 1 have to mention is of the 
utmoft confequence to the Woolen Manufadure; 
and that is, refpei^ing the cards made ufe of in 
every branch* It has for fome time been a fub- 
. je£t of cdmplaint that moft of thefe inftruments 
ufed in Scodaiid have been fuch as were deem*, 
ed ufelefs by the Englifb, which report tends 
greatly to injure the manufaflures of this coun* 
try. Every one who knows any thing of this 
matter mud be fenfible that, when the teeth of 
the cards are broken or deftroyed, it is impofiible 
to make the rowings, as they are called, even^ 
the thread fufiers in the fame manner ; and when 
it comes to the cloth, inftead of being even and 
fmooth, as it ought to be, innumerable knots ap^ 
pear upon ih^ furface. 

• Our wife neighbours, the Englifli, forefaw 
the bad efFe£);s that muft unavoidably attend fuch 
a circumftance ; and, for that reafon, an aft of 
Parliament was paflbd in the reign of Charles II. 
prohibiting the importation of foreign Woolen 
Cards, in the following words ; ♦* WHEREAS, 

by 
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by the ads of Parliament made in the third year 
of King Edward IV. and the thirty-ninth of 
Oueen Elizabeth^ and fe veral other ftatutesbefore 
that time made^ it is ena&ed (among other things 
therein contabed)^ That no cards for wool^ nor 
iron thread (commonly called' ov^/te 'wire)y (hall 
be imported^ fent, or conveyed into this realm 
of England, wherein the beft iron thread, ^or 
wire for making wool cards is made, and by the 
faid manufafhire of making and drawing of wire, 
and wool cards, very many poor people of this 
kingdom, and thdr fanulies, have been employ- 
ed and maintained, and the wool cards made 
thereof are of great concernment to this king- 
dom, for the good making of Woolen Cloth : 
AND WHEREAS, contrary to the faid ftatutes, 
not only much foreign cardrwire, but alfo' foreign 
wool cards, have been in thefe late times impor- 
ted mto this kingdom, and alfo within the fame^ 
many old wool cards are, by ill difpofed perfons, 
(for then: private lucre), bought up, and the old 
iron-wire, of the faid eld wool cards, being very 
weak, and infufEdent for the well carding of 
wool, is put into new leather and new boards, 
and fo altered and fold to ignorant people, for 
new wool cards, to their great detriment, smd 
the endamaging of their work, carding of wool, 
und the cloth made thereof: By all which very 
great inconveniencies have been found, by expe- 
rience 
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rience of clothiers, in their making of EnglKh 
doth, which is lately much debafed and decayed, 
and vrherein tliis nation is greatly concerned, to 
uphold and encourage the well making thereof| 
in and by all ways and means, in any ways con* 
docible thereunto : Be it therefore enaded, by 
the King's moft excellent Majefty, by and with 
the advice and confent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and the Commons, aiTembled in par- 
liament ; and it is hereby enadled, by the autho* 
rity aforefud, that no foreign wool cards, or 
foreign card wire, or iron wire for making of 
wool cards, be imported into this kingdom of 
England, dominion of Wales, or any part there- 
of, nor ufed within the fame, nor any card wire 
taken out of old cards be from henceibrih put 
into new leather, and new card boards, nor any 
fuch wool cards, made thereof, be put to fale, 
upon the pains, penalties, and forfeitures hereaf- 
ter following ; that is to fay, every perfon or per- 
fons, wlio fhall import, or bring any foreign 
wool cards, or foreign card wire, er iron wire, 
for making of wool cards, into the kingdom of 
England, dominion of Wales, or any parts there- 
of, or make any wool cards of any fuch old card 
wire, as aforefaid^ or put the fame to fale, (hall 
forfeit the faid wool cards, and card wire, or iron 
wire, for making wool cards, or the value there- 
of, if the fame be not feized, the one half part 

thereof 
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thereof to the King's Majcfty, and the other 
half part thereof to fuch pcrfon or perfons who 
fhall firft feizc, or fue for the fame, by a<flion of 
debt, plaint, bill, information, or indidhnent, in 
any of his Majefty's courts of record at Weft- 
minfter, or within the county, city, burgh, or 
town corporate, where lucli offence (hall be 
committed, wherein no eflbign, proteftion, wager 
of law, or injunction, fhall be allowed or ad- 
mitted. 

<* Provided always, that this a<fl fhall not ex- 
tend to hinder the owners of any wool cards to 
caufe them to be amended for their own ufe, 
or to tranfport or fell (for tranfportation only) 
all their old worn wool cards, in parts beyond 
the feas, out of his Majefly's dominions/' 

Though it migjht have been expeded, that 
this aft would have extended fo far as to pre- 
vent the importation of thefe fecond-hand cards; 
and though the aft itfelf might very naturally 
bear fuch a conflruftion j yet as no man, nor par- 
ticular body of men, are thereby direfted to put 
the fame in execution, it has been a conflant 
praftice to import annually into Scotland, feve- 
ral thoufand dozen pair of fecond-hand cards, to 
the very great detriment of the Woolen Manu- 
fafture • the raw material having been thereby 

Vol. I. R injured, 
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injured, .by a moderate eftiination^ at lead fix 
per cent* 

So fendble were the principal Woolen Mana- 
fafturers of this country, of the great lofs the 
conthiuance of fuch a prance muft be, not only 
to themfelves, but to the bufinefs in which they 
were engaged, that feveral of them prefented a 
memorial of the fafts to the Board of Truftees, 
fo far back as November 1773, craving that 
Honourable Board would recommend the fubjed 
of their petition to the Royal Boroughs and 
their commiflioners, to apply to the legiflature 
to have the prohibition actually extended to 
Scotland. 

The above application was made at this time, 
in confequence of the memorialifts being infor- 
med, that a law was expefted to pafs the then 
next feflion of parliament, making fundry regu- 
lations with refpc«5t to the manufadhires of this 
country ; and that thefe regulations were prin- 
cipally to be pointed out by commiflioners em- 
ployed by the Royal Boroughs of Scotland* — 
No notice, however, has hitherto been taken of 
this memorial; for what reafon I am yet to 
learn. It is plain, however, that fo gi*eat an 
evil requires a fpeedy and effedual remedy, as 
the very exiftence of our Woolen Manufafture, 

in 
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in a great meafure, depends upon it. — A redi*efs 
of this grievance would confiderably augment 
his Majefty's revenue of excife; as a vaft num- 
ber of hands would be employed in making 
cards^ that would confume annually at leaft 
2000 lib. weight of leather, which pays a duty 
three halfpence per pound. 

I fhould not have been fo prolix on the fiib- 
jeft of the Woolen Manufadure,. were it not a 
thing of the utmoft importance to tliis country, 
in which light, I prefume, it will be taken by 
. every impartial reader. Alany other branches 
of a fecondary nature, in the Woolen way, 
might have been enumerated ; but as they are 
of lefs moment than thofe I have treated on, 
. and fuch as are well underftood, I have waved 
a difcuflion of them, to give place to others 
that are of much more confequence. 

From what has been faid, I hope I have clear- 
ly demonflrated the poffibility, as well as the 
necellity of increafing the number, and improv- 
ing the breed of our Sheep, vv hich is the firft 
zs\A principal objedt of concern, if ever we mean 
to make a figure in the Woolen branch. — Widi 
refpeft to the Linen, it is the height of folly 
ever to pretend to rival the Germans, or, indeed, 
to think of bringing it to fuch a ftate of per- 

R a fcdiou 
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feAion as to be of national fervice^ meriting the 
tppcllacion of a (laple commodity. The popa- 
lation of this country will never be incrcafed by 
reducing the quantity of arable land, fowing it 
with Unt'ftedy and neglcfting the pafture which 
ought to produce Wool, but by getting people to 
work at the Woolen branch, and employing the 
land now in tillage for their fupport. Thb 
alone can increafe population, employ our poor, 
and make us rich and happy. — This will enaUe 
us to purchafe the productions of other coun- 
tries, by an interchange of commodities^ with- 
out draining our ifland of cafli :«— This, | fay,, 
independent of that great ftapk the Linen, is 
able to redore us to our former dignity,-*-to dif- 
fuTe happinefs to the mod indigent,-*-and pre- 
vent riots, difcord, and debauchery, the direful 
effeds of poverty and bzinefs. 

Permit me once more to addrefs the Public 
at large, the Nobility, Gentlemen, Clergy, Royal 
Boroughs, brother Mafons, and, in fhort, every 
individual, in behalf of the Woolen Manufa&ire ; 
In the prefent flouridiing pxogreffive ftate, in 
which it now ftands, it would be the height of 
phrenzy to fuffer it to languifli, or be fnatched 
away from us on any conditions. Let me then, 
for your country's fake, your own, your fami- 
Ues', your friends^ and for the fake of the mduf- 

trious 
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trious poor, intreat one and all of you, to joiov 
heart and hand to fupport and carry: it on, in^ 
its full extent. Let us, for once,^fee our coun- 
try freed from thofe nen called Engliih Riders,, 
who cram your country full of unprofitable com- 
modities,, fvveep off your (pecie, and then exe- 
crate you and your country uita the bargain : 
Let us have no more keepers of Scots Linen 
Halls to be venders and encouragers of £nglilh< 
Woolen goods ; a public affront to common 
fenfe, and treating the convention of Royal Bo- 
roughs with the utmoft contumely : Let all the 
public fpirit we are mafter of be direAed to die 
Woolen Manufafiore and the Fisheries: Let \i9, 
I fay, from the fiioes on our feet to the ha^ts on 
i»ur heads, be clothed in the manofadtoiies of our 
own country. Then may W€ bid defiance to po- 
verty, look down on our enemies with contempt,, 
chaftife their infolence, and rife fuperiour to all 
thofe calamities we have long fufl^red, through^ 
#uf OWA inadiivity and tacdy fupineoefs^. 
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CHAP. IV. 



SECT. 



Of Porter, and other Malt Liquors. 



TT7ANT of money is almoft an univerfal 
^ ' complaint in this country ; neither will it 
appear the leaft furprifing, when we confider 
how very fond we are of fending it abroad^ for 
fuch commodities as we could either want or 
manufa&ure at home. 

I prefume I was not far wrong in my calcu- 
lation, vibeii, three years ago, I eftimated the 
money remitted annually to England for the two 
articles only of Broad Cloth and Porter, tt the 
enormous fum of two hundred thoufand pounds 
fterling. Concerning the former, I have already 
faid as much as may be neceflary ; and the lat* 
ter is refcrvcd for a fubjeft of difcuffion in the 
prcfent diapter. 
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To affirm that the Portcr-brcwcrs in this 
country have arrived at the fame degree of pcr- 
feftion in their profeffion as thofe in London, 
would be offering ati infult to the tafte of the 
public ; nor, indeed, can it be thought at all 
pradicable, fo long as we continue to encourage 
the London, and cramp the genius and patriotic 
undertakings of enterpridng Scotfmen. 

We all know, that before this liquor be in a 
proper ftate for drinking, it fhould be kept a 
confiderable time both in the caik and bottle. 
It is therefore neceffary to brew large quantities 
at a time, and to have a confiderable flock, at 
leaft a twelve-month's fupply, on hand, before 
it be breached for fale. But, can it be expec- 
ted, while we arc fo partially attached in favour 
of London. Porter, that our brewers will rifk 
their whole capital upon articles, the fale of 
which depends fo much on the caprice of the 
public, as to render it a loflng trade ? 

Several brewers, however, in this town and 
neighbourhood have, of late, done much bufi- 
nefs in this way ; and though, perhaps, they 
have not brought Porter to the fame perfedion 
as the genuine I^ondon, owing, I prefume, to 
the caufe above afligned • yet I will be bold 
enough to fay it is more wholefome, and lefs 

adulterated 
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adulterated witb fmall beer, than noft of that 
liquor wlikh is fold in our uveros and puUic- 
houfes for London Porter. Ic may not, mdeedi. 
have the exad flavour; but I cannot, notwkb- 
fiandiog, attribute it to the unfldlfulnefs of our 
brewers, nor to any deficiency of materiak ne» 
ceffary for .its aanttfadbire* 

I know it has been advanced, though the 
aflertion cannot be fupported by reafon, that 
Porter cannot be made without Thames water. 
Mr Combrune, who wrote a very fenfible Eflay 
on Brewing, (and, indeed, every man of fenfe 
with whom I have converfed on the (bbjeft)^ 
moft jufUy ridicules this vulgar prejudice. Be^ 
fideS| will any cockney take upon him to fay, 
that all London Porter is brewed with Thames 
water .'—Surely, no; when it is evident, thst 
for one buit made from this, ten are made from 
that of the New River, the principal quality of 
which is, that it is very foft. Now it is well 
known, there is not, fofttr or bette^ water in all 
Britain than that with which this neighbouiv 
hood and city are fupplicdi. . 

To maintain, then, that the people in thh^ 
country cannot brew Porter eqpal to any made 
ifi London, either for want of ikill, or the nd- 
ceflary materials of barley,, water, ho^^. Sec. 

h 
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is an tnfult ofFered to their underftandings^ and 
propagated only by London brewers, and a few 
<^ their adherents, to ftop the rifing progrefs 
df that which they find is beginning materiially 
to afFed their inter^ft. Innumerable indances, 
of a (Imilar nature, might be adduced in proof; 
but the few following (hall fuffice. 

It is not many years (ince the Soapery and 
Glafs-Houfes were firft eftabUOied at Leah; 
/each of which undertakings bad equal difficulties 
.and pnepofieffioAs to Airmoant, before they were 
brought into any degree of repi;j« ; but, by pcr- 
feverance and application, the proprietors over- 
came them all, and do now prelent the public 
with as good foft foap, and glais bottles, &c. 
as any manufaftured in 6r«at BritaJn. The 
prejudice formed againft our foft foap was, a 
fe^ years ago^ nuKh greater than that now a* 
gainft Scots Porter ; iofomuch that the manufac- 
turers were oblig}ed, for fever al years, to put 
it, in the moft private manner, on board of 
fbips coming from London, bound to Borrowf* 
tounnefs, at whi(^'h place it was fold as London 
foap, and met wlth«a ready fale. Sometimes, 
immediately after fhipping it on board a Bo-nefs 
veifel in Leith roads, large quantities of it were 
landed again at the key, and difpo(ed of to the 
grocers in Leith and Edinburgh, as ibap rnanu* 

fafturetl 
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facfaired at London. As I deaU, at that tiine> 
very excenGvely with many of the grocers^ on 
occafional interviews on bulinefs, I have been 
often addrefled by them in the foUowmg man- 
ner : ** Mr Loch, you may continue your 
foapery or not, as you pleafe; but^Jtake my 
word for it, you will never be able to make 
foap like this at Leith.^' The very identical 
foap, however, which they had been extolling, 
indead of being Englilh foap, was really manu- 
fadured at the foapery in Leitb, (in which I had 
a confiderable fliare), and had npt been out of 
the Company's warehoufe above twelve hours. 

The current of prejudice againfl; Scots foap 
was fo ftrong and violent, that I was obliged to 
exert every lawful art and device to demits 
progrefs ; otherwife the undertaking mud have 
fallen to the ground, to the great lofs of the 
proprietors, who had by this time funk laijgc 
fums of money, to eflabliOi this valuable manu* 
failure, which promifed much benefit to the 
country, as well as to themfelves. For this 
purpofe, I often purchafed many hundred firkins 
on my own private account and rifle, when the 
ftock of the Company on hand was very large, 
and likely to be affeded by the great fums of 
money neceffarily advanced to pay the excife, 
and fhipped it for NcwcafUe, where it fetched 

a good 
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a good price. My factor, who always found a 
ready market for it, was often told by the pur- 
chafers, that it was better than any London 
' foap they had ever feen. — Sometimes a part of 
this very foap fliipped for Newcaftle, was re- 
turned to the port of Leith, and vended there, 
and at Edinburgh, for £ngli(h manufadlure. At 
laft, when its reputation was eftablifhed under 
a foreigirname, the author of thefe iheets called 
a meeting of the merchants, Mr William Mein, 
Mr George Rigg, and fundry others, who dealt 
in that article, dlfclofed the fads above menti- 
oned, produced the accompts of Tales of the faid 
foap at Newcaftle, to the amount of many 
thoufand pounds fterling, and entirely convinced 
them that the foap they had purchafe^ at Leith 
fDr a number of years for London foap, was 
really mayfa£lured at home. In this manner 
their mifplaced prejudice was removed ; they 
became converts to their own and their coun- 
try's intcrefl: ; and, fpm that period, we may 
date the aera of the exiftence of the Leith 
Company's Soapery, 

The public, ever fince, finding it in all re- 
fpe<5ts equal to that made in England, continue 
to encourage it in preference to that of our 
neighbours, to the great emolument of the 
country. Whether there be any truth in the 

repoi't 
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report of this deception having been prafBTed 
with regard to Scots Porter, that is, of its be- 
ing flilpped at Leiih, and afterwards brought 
back hither and fold for London^ I ihall not take 
upoxi me to fay ; but my readers may depend 
on the veracity of the above relation concernmg 
the foap. 

The money fent out of this country to Lon- 
don for Porter amounts to fuch a capital fom, 
that onlefs one were able to bring unqueftionable 
proof, it would fcarcely be credited. For many 
years paf^, the quantity brought annually into 
Leith, and the other parts of the Frith of Forth, 
exceeds thirty thoufand pounds flerling ; and it 
may reafonably be fuppofed that Dundee, Mon- 
trofe, Aberdeen, Invernefs, and the other parts 
of Scotland, would confume t\yent]L thoufand 
pounds worth more— A pretty round fum, tru- 
ly, to be paying for an article we can fo well 
do without, or which ^Mj^ai) manufadure our- 
felves. I fhould be glad to know how it fared 
with our forefathers who never tafted a drop of 
Porter ? Good ftrong ale and two-penny pleafed 
them; and, at their meetings, they were as 
meri y, and chearful over it, as their defcendants 
are now over a bottle of London Porter. — It is, 
befidcs, a very expenfive drink ; and people in 
low circumftances do themfelves much hurt by in- 

dulgihg 
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dulging to excefs this piece of luxury, which is 
arrived to a pitch till lately unknown in this coun- 
try. We have numberlefs clubs in this city, 
calculated for no other purpofe than that of 
guzzling down fo many bottles of London Por- 
ter as amount to the quota they are refolved to 
fpend ; while, perhaps, their wives and children 
at home are in want of tfiany things abfolutely 
neceflary for their maintenance and fupport* 

I am faa- from meaning that friendly, focial 
meetings of companions Ihould be aboliihcd or 
given up. After the toils of the day, a little in- 
dulgence of that liind is very pardonable : but I 
wiQi my countrymen would ftucJy their own 
intereft, as well as that of the place of their na- 
tivity, even in their conviviaLas well as ferious 
moments, by drinking only Scots malt liquors. 

I have already acknowledged that we cannot, 
or at kaft do not, for reafons before accounted 
for, brew Porter fo well here as they do in Lon- 
don ; but I dare venture to fay, there are ma- 
ny pei fons who make fuch Porter as might pleafc 
any Engl^fli palate ; and a dofe of p^triotifm 
mixed with it will make it alfo a^eeable to the 
Scots. Out of a great number of eminent Por- 
ter brewers, I fhall beg leave to mention the 
following : — Mr George Miller, St Ann's yards; 
Vol. I. S Mr 
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Mr James Hotchkifs^ Grafs-market ; Mr Archi* 
bald Campbell, Cowgate ; Meflrs Gardener and 
Co. Goofedub ; the Indufh-ious Company^ Edin* 
burgh ; and MefTrs CundcU aiid Son^ and Mr 
Matthew Comb^ at Leich. 

I have formerly hinted, that the Porter drunk 
in our taverns and public-hoiifes is not genuine 
London Porter, but adulterated with finall beer. 
—This faft has been declared by Londoners 
themfelvcs, and others well acquainted with its 
true tafte. In (hort, there is hardly a tavern or 
public bonfe in Edinburgh or Leith, where Lon- 
don Porter, as they call it, is kept, but at leaft 
cne third of the bottle is fmall beer, though you 
pay fourpence and fixpence a bottle for this pre- 
cious (luff. Whether the mixture be made in 
J.ondon, Leith, or Edinburgh, or partly in all 
three, is no wife material to the drinkers : but X 
am certain* they pay l^igh enough to pleafe theu* 
corrupt taftcs ; for what with the fmallnefs of 
the bottle, and the quantity of fmall-beer glut- 
ted down with the Porter, the guefl pays no 
lefs ihan fevenpence for every Englifli quart or 
Scots chopin. Whereas, good Scots Porter, 
without any adulteration, can be had at three- 
pence a bottle, and excellent ftrong ale at the 
fame price, at any public houfe in the town, 
both which arc better worth the monpy than 

the 
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the mixed trafh drunk by hundreds of dozens in 
a day, \n and about this metropolis. It is no- 
thing but prejudice in fome, and felf-intereft in 
others, that have brought this deft rudtive branch 
of bufinefs to fuch an amazing height. 

The averfion we have to every thing made 
in our own country is truly alarming. Better 
ale, better beer or two-penny, are not to be had 
in any country ; and that we cannot be content 
with thefe, and fuch Porter as we can make 
among ourfelves, is really unpardonable. J am 
afraid wedefcrve, in part, the epithet which Mr 
Glover befto ved on us fome time ago, '*That wc 
had every feiifebut commjBfii fenfe ;'' for I do think 
that a Scotfman who will not wear good cloth 
becaufe it is manufaftured her^, and refufes to 
drink Porter becaufe it is brewed in or about 
JLdinburgh, really verifies that gentleman's af- 
fertion, and provca himfelf inimical to the wel- 
fare of his country. 

I think, however, that this folly is wearing 
away very faft, there not having been near fo 
great a quantity of London Porter imported 
thefe three years as formerly ; nay, I find on in- 
quiry that it leffens every year. Indeed, if wc 
were to refleft ferioufly on the confequences at- 
tpnding if, we fliould put an entire flop to it, 

S z by 
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by an unanimous refblution to drink nothing bot 
home-brewed malt liquors. It is only about 
two years ago, that about twenty public-fpirited 
merchants and tradefmen laid out a condderable 
fum of money in purchaling Scots Porter from 
the brewers, who fell it again to the inhabi- 
tants in bottles at two (hillings and threepence 
per dozen, ready money, the bottles to be re- 
turned. Since the above time their numbers 
ai*e increafed, and now there is fcarcely a corner 
in Edinburgh or its environs, where it may not 
be purchafed of an excellent quality, at the 
above price. In fhort^ by that fpirit of patrio* 
tifm, which feems to influence moft ranks of 
people, there is not at this day one tenth part 
fo much London Porter imported at Leith as 
there was feven years ago. 

This public fpirit is not confined to Edinburgh 
alone ; for it is well known that Scots Porter 
meets with a ready fale all over the country ; 
and it is much to the interefl of the landed gen- 
tlemen and farmers to encourage it, as the price 
of barley is moderate. It is an undoubted facb, 
that, a few years ago, one hundred thoufand 
bolls of barley were annual^ made into malt, 
and brewed in London for the Scots confumpt. 
What an enormous quantity !— 1 hope this will 
never be the cafe again, and that the fanners 

and 
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and landholders^ efpecially thofeinour Hne b uley 
countries, will exert their utmoft eflforts to pro- 
mote the fale of Scots malt liquors, and put a final 
flop to a trade fo incompatible with the inter eft 
of the country in general, and theirs in particular^ 

I have often heard the landed gentlemen^ 
whofe rents were moftly paid in barley, com- 
plain that the price of that gram was much too 
low. But how ihould it be other wife, fo long as 
thofe very perfons who make the complaint con- 
tinue to drink and give countenance to nothing 
but London Porter. An honeft brewer buys 
your barley, mtkes it into gojod malt, and then 
brews excellent ale, porter, and fmall beer; 
and when he has expended all his money upon 
you^ and. exerted his utmoft fldll to pleafe tha 
tafte of the public, you landholders and barley 
merchants abfolutely refufc to purchafc from 
him the malt liquors ufed in your families, and 
fend your ready money to London for Porter. 
— A fine e^mple indeed, to induce thefe and 
other injured and negledled members of fociety, 
to fend to London for their, clothes of all kinds^ 
their hcfufehold furniture, and, in fliort, every 
thing of Englifh manufadure, whicb would be 
nothing but a juft retaliation. Depend upon it^ 
fo long as you continue in this unpopular prac- 
tice;^ the price of barley vvillj}^ low, which 

S3 might 
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might be greatly advanced by adopting a dtfTe- 
renc mode of condu&. 

Befides^ our brewers are capable of affording 
better drink, for the fame money, than the 
Englifli can poITibly do; and that for two rea- 
fons : Ftrjl^ BecauCe they pay juft doubk the 
duty for their malt that we pay for ours ; and. 
Secondly f Becaufe they pay at leaft triple the 
price for their coals. Thcfe are two principal 
articles in the brewing bufmefs, in which we 
have a nianifeft fuperioiity, as well as in many 
others that might be mentioned; but which, 
alone, arc fufficient to convince amy rational per* 
fon, that we may be fupplied with as good 
wholefome drink at home, and at a cheaper rate 
than any we can import from England, 

I could particularize many indances to prove 
the truth of this afleruon, from Edinburgh, 
Glafgow, Dundee, Leith, and other places; 
but 1 ihall confine myfelf to one at prefent ; and 
that is, Mr Hugh Bell of this city. This gentle*, 
man occupies a moft extenfive brewery^ and, 
without partiality to the manufa<ftures of my own 
country, I may^fafely aver, that no brewer in 
Great Britain furnilhes better malt liquors of 
the different kinds and prices than he doe^» His 
ftrong beer, or aje, known by the name of BeWs 

Beer^ 
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Seer^ is famed both it home and abroad. HU 
fmall beer, too, is of an excellent quality, and, 
if properly managed, will keep twelve months, 
being but little uiferiour to that which is drunk 
here in public^houfes, under the appellation of 
London Porter, Private families may be fupplied 
with it, being good, wholefome drink, at a little 
more than a penny a bottle. Mr Bell has not 
yet attempted to brew Porter, his demands for 
different forts of ale being very confiderable. 
l^his gentleman is a fingular proof of our being 
acquainted with the great myftery of brewing 
malt liquors ; for there is not a kind of ale of 
the leaft repute in England which Mr Bell does 
not imitate ; nay, I need not fay imitate, for he 
excels; his ale being preferred to the famous 
Burton, or any other Englilh ale, both at home 
and at foreign markets. 

This being an undeniable faft, I fhould be 
^d to know wherein confiifts the inexplicable 
fecret of brewing Porter with equal fuccefs? 
The inferiority of ours to EngJiih has already 
been accounted for; which is, the want of pro- 
per public encouragement, by which our brew- 
ers cannot brew the quantity, nor give it the 
proper age, the Londoners do. Give them your 
countenance, and I will be anfwerable for the 
event. Let the tables be turned on our neigh- 
bours; 
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hours ; let the numerous Porter dubs in this cf- 
ty, whofe members will not drink our Porter 
for no better reafon than becaufe it is Scots, re- 
folve to drink none^ provided it be Englijh; and 
then you will have the pleafure of drinking as 
good Porter of Scots manufacture^ as ever wa| 
brewed in the city of London* 

•Thefe clubs are compofed chiefly of merchants 
aiid mechanics. I fhould therefore be glad to 
know how they would relifh it^ if the noblemen 
and gentlemen of property were to withdraw 
their budnefs fronr them becaufe they were 
Scots merchants, Scots wrights, Scots ihoe- 
makers, &:c. What juft reflcftions would they 
not have, and how much would they not be of- 
fended to be told, that none of them underftood 
their bufmefs fo well as the * Englifh? This^ 

however, 

* / have always averreJ, that my countrymen 
have genius equal, if not fuperiour^ to any in 
Europe ; ajiriking itifiance of which I obferved 
fome time ago at Keith-milL The ingenious Mr 
Thomfon, at that place, has made g re at improve-^ 
ments in mojl of the materials and utenfils in 
hujhandry ; of vjhom all the necejfary articles, 
confiru^ed upon the fimplefi principles, can be 
got upon the mojl reafonable terms, and whofa 
inventive genius entitles him to the patronage of 
republic. 
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however, is the very treatment thefc fame per- 
fons give to the brewers, and woolen manufac- 
turers of their own country. Let fuch apply 
this ftriking fimile home to themfelves, ahd they 
win immediately fee the injuftice of not giving 
proper countenance to their own manufadures. 
None need be afhamed to do (b ; nay I am in- 
clined to think it is a duty incumbent on every 
perfon, however exalted may be bis ftation in 
life. 

In the laft place, I beg leave to inform my 
readers, that there are feveral gentlemen of 
character employed in the didilling and com- 
pounding of Scots fpirits, not inferiour to any 
made in England. Mr William Finlay at Croft- 
angry, Abbey ; Mr William Efpie in the Lawn- 
market ; and Meflrs Gavins at Main-point, Edin- 
burgh, are* all excellent in their profeflions. 
Now, as the people will have fpiritous liquors, 
why not purchafe them of our countrymen, ra- 
ther than fend your money to London, to en- 
rich Sawbridge, and fuch worthies? To my 
certain knowledge, many thoufand pounds a- 
year are fent to Efngland for thefe commodities, 
which can be had at home equally as good and 
as wholefonie. This political vice, with many 
others, I wifh to fee extirpated both root and 
branchy out. of this impoverifhed kingdom, being 

very 
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very noxious to its wealth and profperity ; and^ 
like Aarofi's ferpent, tlireatening to fwallow up 
the little patriotic virtue remaining among us* 

I cannot conclude this fefHon, without men-- 
tioning, to the iionour of the gentlemeni mer«^ 
chants, &c. cf Glafgow, Dundee, and feveral 
other towns, that ihey give due encouragement 
to their own Porter, and every other article ma- 
pufadiired among themfclves; efpecially the in- 
hihitants of the town of Glafgow. It is about 
Cightcun months finre I took the liberty to ad- 
drefs them generj,Uy (the members of the Cap« 
Club there in particular) on this head ; when 
the latter firnilr refolved to pronu>te the fale o£ 
home-brewed Porter in preference to that of 
London, alchough it might not be fo good for 
fome time. At this period, no lefs than thirty'* 
five public houfes in Glafgow drew nothing but 
London Porter ; but the patriotic refolution of 
this worthy fociety influenced the whole town, 
and occafioned their number to dinwnilh very 
faft ; and I have now the heart-felt fatisfadtion 
to declare to the world, that there is not at this 
time a fingle houfe in Glafgow that keeps Eng- 
liih Porter; nothing but Scots is drunk in pub- 
lie and private. On the third of Odober laft^ 
I had tlic pleafure of meeting a great number 
cf reipeftable members of this club, when my 

heart 

ft: 
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heart was elated on hearing of the fuccefs that 
had attended their laudable endeavours. In 
fliort,]! was more happy, and felt a greater zeft 
in drmking a bottle of Scots Porter with thefe 
public-fpfa-ited gentlemen^ than I could poflibly 
have been to drink Champagne or Burgundy 
with the firft nobility in the kmgdom, whofe 
<^u1ence might have lulled patrk>tifm afleep^ and 
rendered them infenfible of their country's weU 
fare. 

Nothing but firmnefs and refolation is requi* 
red to put Scotland in a flourifliing fituation. 
We (hould one and all of us refolve to wear no 
clothes whatever^ nor drink no malt liquor^ nor 
compound fpirits^ but what are of the manufac-* 
ture of Scotland ; otherwife we counteradt the 
intereft of ourfelves, our families, our friends, 
and connexions, in (hort of that country which 
gave lis exiftcnce. What a glorious inftance we 
have of the public fpirit of that ever memorable 
man. Dean Swift ! That gentleman alone ^ we all 
know, faved his country from ruin, in the cafe of 
Wood's halfpence : For, tho' Wood obtained a pa- 
tent to coin iiu lefs a fum than one hundred and 
eighty thoufand pounds worth of them, by which 
he would have acquired exorbitant gain, and pro* 
poitionally impoverifhed the ration ; and, tho' 
he was long fupported by thofc who proftituted 

* the 
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the higheft delegated authority to the vileft pur- 
pofes, the Dean of St Patrick's prevailed againfl 
their combined force. In the charader of a 
Draper, this gentleman wrote a feries of letters 
to the people^ urging them not to receive this 
copper money ; the effed of which was, that 
Wood was at length compelled to withdraw 
liis patent, and bis money was totally fup* 
prefled. 

I have mentioned this flriking inftance of the 
power which one man may acquire, when en- 
gaged in the caufe of his country. It is alfo a 
convincing proof of the certainty of his fucceed- 
ing, fo long as the great fpring of his aftions 
are direded by the true principles of public 
fpirit. 

This obligation, however great, was not the 
only one which the kingdom of Ireland ex.peri- 
enced from the writings of Dean Swift. That 
great politician and patriot confidered the im- 
provement^ of the raanufadlures of his country 
as the greateft blefling it could enjoy. To this 
objedr, a great part of his time, as well as his 
money, were appropriated ; nor did he labour 
in vain, or lofe his reward. Acclamations, and 
prayers for his profperity, attended hisfootfteps 
wherever he pafled : He was. confulted in all x 

points 
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points refpefHng domeftic policy in general, and 
the trade of Ireland in particular : But he was 
more immediately looked upon as the legiflator 
oT the weavers, who frequently came in a body, 
confiding of fifty or fixty chieftains of their 
trade, to receive his advice, in fettling the rates 
of their manufa^ures, and the wages of their 
journeymen. He became the idol of the people 
of Ireland, to a degree of devotion that, in the 
mod Cuperftitious country, fcarcely any idol ever 
obtained. Nor is this to be wondered at, when 
ic is remembered, that he gave above half his 

yearly income in private per.fions to decayed 
families, and kept five hundred pounds in the 
conftant fervice of the induftrious poor. For 
this purpofe he ufed to lend five pounds at a 
time, and took the payment back at one fhilliog 
a-week, which was obferved to do them more 
fervice than if he had given it to them altoge- 
ther, as it obliged them to work, and at the 
fame time kept up this charitable fund for the 
tififtance of many others. 

I have been the more particular witli regard 
to this great and truly good man, in hopes that 
others may be induced to imitate fo worthy an 
example* I know well, that the clergy of this 
country are not in a capacity to fiipply the ne- 
ceflities of the induftrious mechanics in the man- 

VoJL. I. T ner 

t - 
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ncr that Mr Swift was. I do not think; how- 
ever, it would in the finalleft degree derogate 
flora their cliaradler, were they not only to re- 
commend induflry and virtue from the pulpir, 
but even advife their hearers to encourage the 
manufadures of their own country in prefe- 
rence to every other* Dean Swift faid, upon 
a particular occafion, that he never preached 
hut twice in his life ; and then they were not 
fcrmonsy but pamphlets. Being a(ked^ what 
the fubjcfi might be ? he replied. They were 
againtt Wood's halfpence ; meaning, no doubt^ 
that he had never preached when the good 
cfFefts of his fermons fo evidently appeared as 
upon that occa(ioa« 

At the fame time that Dean Swift was thus 
lolicitous in advancing the maruf> dures of his 
CLuntry, he was equally fludiou^ in difchaf^ing 
xhe fundUons of his holy office with piety an(j| 
devotion. I therefore flatter myfelf, that th* 
clergy of this country, for i^hom this paragraph 
is principally intended, will not take it amifs 
thait I recommend that, gentleman asf a pattern 
jworthy of thejr imitation. Much fervice may 
Jbe done by their means ; and, I hope, the re- 
gard they have for their native country ^ill be 
a iuiScient inducement. 

One 
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Oae word to the ladies of this metropohs, 
with which I propofe to end the prefent chap- 
ter. ] cannot help mentioning to their honour, 
that many of tliem will admit no other Porter 
to their tables than that brewed in Scotland. 
Thus, while they ftudy the inteieft of their 
hpfbands and families, they promote the welfare 
of their country, and fet a laudable example to 
thofe whofe province it is to prefiide at the head 
of a family — Their huibands can never think 
of ufurping their natural prerogative of manag- 
ing within doors, efpecially uhen it is dlflin- 
guilhed by a proper oeconomy. And if fucli a 
eondud (hould Iiave the efFe<ft of divcfting their 
huibands of that ill-placed prejudice fome of 
them have entertained againfl: Scots Porter, 
the ladies will juftly be intitled to (and I hope 

• 

they will all fludy to dcferve) the merit of efta- 
blifliing a valuable manufadore in. tliis country, 
by the moft. forcible and convincing arguments* 



Tz CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 

Sect. i. 

Of the Thread, Lxice, and Silk ManufAilures. 

TiiffANY perfons might be led to imagine, 
^^^ from the warmth with which I have 
cfpoufcd the Woolen Maniifaftare, that I laid 
no ftrefs at all on the Linen, nor even on the 
article of Thread : but it may be -remembered, 
that, in the fecond chapter of this book, I re- 
commended attention to a particular branch of 
the Linen Manufafture, which, I am perfuaded, 
might be profecuted with great advantage. 
And with regard to the manufafture of white 
and coloured Thread, the Silk branch at Paifley, 
and even the working of Lace, as they give 
employment to a vaft number of hands, ahways 
find a ready market, and keep and bring money 
into the country, they are objedis well worthy 
the attention of the public. 



I ihould have been glad to have been able to 
thank the author of two or three judicjous ef- 

. fays 
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fays inferted in the Weekly Magazine, contain-^ 
ing remarks on tlie ftate of the above manufac- 
tures in and near Paifley, from which I am 
enabled > to prefent my readers with a flattering 
view of their importance to this nation ; but as 
he thought proper to fupprcfs his iiame^ uflng 
only the (ignature of W. C. it is only under 
thefe initials that I can tedify my approbation, 
and requeft him to pardon me for the liberty I 
have taken with his ferviceable lucubrations. 

The firft of thefe eflays appeared in Decern- 
^^^^775f ^^ which*, 10 demonftrate of what 
confequence the manufadlures of Thread and 
Lace are of to Scotland, we are told that, upon 
a moderate computation, five hundred machines 
were taken up at that time in twining Thread ; 
—that each machine will employ, on. an average, 
thirty-fix induflrious poor people, and, confe- 
quently, that eighteen tboufand woikmenwere 
engaged at them, who thereby gain a comfort- 
able fubfiftence for themfelves and families. 
The, value of ThrJad manufadlured, rating each 
machine at three hundred and fifty pounds, a- 
mounts to one hundred and feventy-fiye thou, 
fand pounds annually ; from which if we deduft 
a fmall fum for lint-feed and Dutch flax import* 
f d, tjie remainder is a clear gain to the nation, 

^3 . ^ 
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as there b juft fo much lefs imported from 
oAier nations. 

This patriotic gentleman obferves, that the 
maniifadure of Thread and Lace may be flill 
farther augmented and improved, as there are 
large quantities imported hither from Pratice 
and Holland, notwithftanding the high duty im- 
pofed ; and that this country, in which the fa- 
bricating of Thread is daily approximating to 
pcrfeffion,— where provilions arc cheap, and 
where the people arc j«ft now roufed from a 
deep lethargy, is more proper for the Lace ma- 
nufacture than England, ^s well on account of 
the above, as other fuperiour advantages her^ 
after to be particularised^ 

The Honourable Board of Truftce^, on Ac 

> ■ • ■ 

application of the above-mentioned gentleman> 
about three years ago, granteel'a falary to an 
experienced perfon who was regularly bred tof 
the-Tliread and Lace bufinefs at Lifle, in Frenclt 
Flanders, for the purpofe of teaching the French 
methodofmanufaAurtng threads; and another 
to Ws wife for inilrucling girls; in- the method of 
working Lace. Previous ta their appoii\tiDerit> 
the following queftions were put, tending to in- 
YcCligate with what degree of Aicceft the itiempt 
wVght be attended* 

Quejilott i^ 
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Qttejlion i . Is the yarn of this country of foch 
a qaality as Lille Thread may be manufaAured 
of it ? 

Jnfwer. Scots yarn anfwers the purpofe of 
making Lifie Thread every way as well as 
French yarn ; and were the Board of. Truftee* 
to give a fmall premium to fuch as would pro* 
duce the greateft qusintity of yam of their own 
fpinning, of the beft quality, and of certain fpe- 
ckied grifts, the £aid premiums to be diflributed 
to ten individuals in each fheriffdom or county^ 
where any great quantity of yarn is fpun^ there 
u a ib*ong probability that a fufSdent quantity, 
and of fuch a quality, would be produced in a 
few years, as would enable the manufadurers ta 
fupply the London market with Lifle Thread. 

'. g-^« What is thiefincft number you have ma* 
nufaftured of Scots yarn I 

J, Ihe^iinefl; I have manufadured in this 
country, of Scots yarn, is No. 300, 

Q. 3 . Can the faid Thread be manufaflured 
«q30ii equal or lower. terms with that in French 
Flanders? 

' A.^ The expence of making Thread in this 
country, every thing confidered, is almoll the 
fame as at lifle. Here, indeed, women arc for 
the mod part employed, — there only men. 

Qi 4- Will 
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Qj 4* Will Scots yarn anfwer the purpofe of 
making Lace Thread ? If notj what yara is ac- 
ceflary ? 

A. At prefent the yarn fpun in this countiy 
cannot in general be applied with fuccefs to this 
utt ; yet fmall quantities may be found of which 
the coarfer numbers may be made ; but French 
yam mud be ufed for the finer. 

jQj 5. Which is the fineft number manufs&ured 
under your direAion fmce you came into this 

country? 

jf. The fineft Lace-Thread m&nufadured by 
my direction is No. Y. which turns out in the 
ounce way to be No. 200. and in the Lifle way 
No. 660. 

. Q. 6. What proportion does the workmanfiiip 
bear to Lace Thread ? 

jf. The charge of workmanfiiip, upon the 
neareft calculation, is thirty per cent. 

Q. 7. Is there ahy other fpecies of Thread ma- 
nufadured in French Flanders^ and what are thl) 
names by which they are <K»mmonly called? 
; !/?• There are various other kinds, fucji as 
lifh Thread, embroidering dkto; forty-eight 
ditto, coloured ditto, ftocking ditto, filk ditto, 

barbers 
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barberi^ dltto^ three^ four, and fiye ply ditto, .tor 
fails and nets ; white and grey ditto, &c. 

j^ 8. Is there any regulation as to the num- 
ber of threads, or length of the ikem or hank, 
enforced by law in Franqs ? and what are the 
penalties in cafe of frauds ? 

ji. 'JTliere was a regulation formed and en* 
forced in the year 1733; at which time they 
were in danger of loling their trade' by reafon 
of frauds committed. Every manufadhirer is 
obliged to conform himfelf to the flandard, under 
a penalty of 500 livres for the firft tranfgrcflibn, 
1 200 for the fecond, and for the third he is bin* 
dered from doing any bufmefs for a whole year, 
and all his fubjedt is ordained to be confiscated 
at the inftance of the crown. 

Q^ 9. What time will it take for a girl of or- 
dinary alertnefs to learn the working of Lace? 
and at what age may fl)e begin? 

A. Four or five years are ncceffary for that 
purpofe ; the proper age is nine or ten. 

2^ 10. What are the higheft and loweft prices 
of Lace per yard, which you are able to manu- 
fafture ? 

A* We can manufaSure Lace from fivepencc 
to five pounds per yard. 

a. II. What 
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Q. II. What Idnds of Lace can you rnanm* 
f a&ure i 

A. French, Mechlin, Bruxelles» 

{^12. Whatmethody in your opinion , would 
be the beft to introduce and eflabliih that branch. 
in this country ? 

A. The moft proper would be for the Truftces 
for Filheries, Manufaftures, &c. to give proper 
encouragement to two or three miftreffes, whom 
they (hall judge duly qualified, for teaching the 
different kinds of Lace manufaftared in France 
and England, and oblige them to take girls from 
among the poorer clafs, who. will moft likely 
follow that buQneTs for a fubPifleace ; even fome 
might be picked out of different hofpitals, and 
the miftrefs to have the benefit of their woik. 
for five years. The fchools (hould be under the 
direftion of the Truftees* 

g. 13. What wages will a girl be able to earoi 
when fo taught to work Lace \ 

A. She will be ^ble to get tenpence or a. 
flulling fer day. * 

The inferences cleducible from the above pre* 
mifes demonftrate, that the Thread and Lace. 
manufaftures (efpecially the former) are of no 
^all importance to the welfare and profperity. 

of 
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of Scotland, in which light they have been con* 
fidered by the Honourable Board, who hava 
generoufly granted their ailiftance to further 
their progrefs by well-timed premiums, and the 
engagement of fkilful overfeers ; by which the 
great obflacles that prevented our countrymen 
from fucceeding in them, fo far as might enable 
us to compete with the Dutch ^nd French, are 
now entirely removed, as well as the commoti 
Feceived opinion, that we were not able to ma- 
Rufa(^ure thefe articles on the fame terms with 
our rivals. Nothing could be more prepoderous 
than the latter notion, when it is confidered 
that here we employ moftly women, there on- 
]y men ; and that though wages may be nearly 
on a par, the price of vivres are confiderably in 
our favour. 

Now, although the Honourable Board of 
Truftees have exerted themfelvesin promoting 
and encoura^ng a fpirit for improvements in 
thefe and other branchfes, agreeable to the inten- 
tion of the inftitution, yet there is fufficteht 
room left here, as weW as in the Woolen Manu- 
fafture, for other a6ls of munifkence; Among 
the reft^ (mall premiums, as was before hinted^ 
ought to be given to thofe "who fpin the beft 
yarn. It has long been a fubjeft of complaint 
with the manufafturers, that but fmall quantities 
•:"•■•• of 
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of good yam are brought to market. One rea>- 
Ion for this is, that fpioners^ without attending 
to the quality of their flax, fpin it of a particu- 
lar griftj not confidering that unlefs it be of a 
good quality, and well dreft, k will by no means 
anfwer the purpofe of making fine yam, which 
in this cafe is both brittle and uneven in the 
thread. Another reafon is, the aukward way 
they take iq putting the flax round the rock fo 
tt to draw the flax out, not by the end, which 
h the moft natural and expeditious method, but 
HI douMes. This is the principal reafon that our 
Scots yam is fo far from being of fuch an 
even thread as that made in France : But if pre* 
miums were granted to fuch as, conforming ta 
that.method, ihould fpin the greated quantity 
of the beft quality, the (Implicity of the opera- 
tion would foon make it uni^erfally prevail. 

» 

There is one pradice too common among 
the manufa&urersiof Thread, which uitimately 
promiTes no advantage to them or the trade, and 
which practice, if allowed to continue, will prove 
dcftruftive to their general intcieft. My friend 
and I are both of opinion, that it ihould be re- 
medied ; apd that the evil falls under the cog- 
nizance of the Houaurable Board, who oughtto 
interpofe their authority. For this purpofe, a 
memorial and petition was prefented to that 

refpedaUe 
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rcfpefiable body in January 177 1, fetting forth, 
that many manufafturers had deviated from the 
former praftice of making up ounce threads in 
hanks or fkeins of one yard circumference^ and 
forty threads in the {kein ; and of ditching or 
pound threads in hanks or (keins of one yard 
circumference, and twenty threads in the (kein ; 
and that great numbers made threads, and fent 
them to the market without damping them 
with their names, and the place where made. 
Their words are : " That notwithftanding the 
obvious utility of thcfe general rules for pre- 
venting frauds, they have been broken through 
by fever al manufadurers in Scotland^ who, to 
humour fome cudomers, or for other reafons, 
have reeled, and continue to reel their ounce 
threads, or part of them, upon a reel of but 
thirty-four inches in circumference ; and have 
put but thirty threads in the (kein, tho* there 
are fome who put thirty-five, and others thirty- 
fix. And that the fame undue pradice of cur- 
tailing the length and tale has been introduced 
in that fpccies of thread called ditching or 
pound threads, which were in ufe to be reeled, 
and are yet generally reeled, by a reel of fe- 
venty-two inches in circumference, and tied up 
with twenty threads to the Ikein, but which 
fome manufafturers in Scotland now reel by a 
reel of fixty-cight inches in circumference, and 
Vol. I. U tic 
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tie up but feventeen or eighteen threads to the 
ikein. kc.*\ 

The above memorial was fubfcribed by thirty- 
eight raanufadhirers ; in confequence of which^ 
the Board of Truftees publifhed a regulation 
for ounce threads, the hank or fkein to contain 
one yard circumference, and forty threads ; 
Pitching or pound threads, the hank or Ikein to 
contain two yards circumference, and twenty 
threads ; Lifle threads, the hank or fkein to con- 
tain twenty^fix inches circumference, and twen-' 
ty-four threads ; and that the maker's name, 
and place where made, be ftampied upon the 
cover of the parcel, of thread, or upon a 
piece of paper properly and fufficiently affixed 
to it. 

Upon the a3d June 1770^ a reprefentation 
and memorial was prefented by others to the 
Honourable Board;^ The reprefentation was 
fubfcribed by fifty perfons, in which they ex- 
prefs themfelves thus : ** That they readily 
admit that frauds fhould be prevented by all 
legal and prudent means ; and this, to the con- 
vi(flion of every impartial confiderer of the mat- 
ter, will be efFedually done, by obliging all ma- 
nufacturers to mark upon their threads (under 
the penalty of being fciaed) their names and 

places 
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places of abode, the length of the (keio; and 
the number of threads contained in it. They 
beg leave to aflqme, as an unqueflionable 
maxim, that every manufadlurer may warrant- 
ably make up his threads of fuch length, and 
with fuch number of threads in a ikein as his 
employer fhall order, provided only he mark his 
goods as above. They cxprefs their willing- 
ncfs, if the Truftces fhall be pleafed to recal 
their order, to acquiefce in the following regu- 
lation for one yr^ar, till it fliould appear how 
their employers would relifh any whatever, viz. 
That all ounce threads be made up m twenty, 
thirty, or forty threads to the fkein ; the length/ 
to be a yard, and all to be marked as above. 
They contend in their memorial, that retailers 
cannot afford to give one flcein for a halfpenny ; 
and that if they be not fupplied with. Scots 
Thread of twenty or thirty threads in the 
ficein, they will purchafe Dutch or French 
Threads; and that this reflrid^on in Scotland, 
and not in Engird, will remove the Thread 
aanufafture to that part of the Ifland.^ 

After this reprefentation aiid memorial was 
laid before the Truftees, eVery manufafturer 
confidered the regulation publiflied as departed 
from, becaufe no means were fallen upon to en- 
force b; therefore, every manufafturer now 

. U a ' thinks 
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thinks himrelf at liberty to reel his thread at 
what length, and to put what number of threads 
in the ikein, he iinds inoft for his interefl. 

The general demand for ounce threads is for 
Ikeins a yard long, with thirty or forty threads; 
but defigning men think it their intereft to make 
up part, or the whole of their threads deficient 
botl> in length and tale ; by which means the 
ufer is impofcd upon, the prices reduced to the 
manufaflurer, and the flocks of fraudulent dea- 
lers increafed, at the expencc of the honeft and 
confcientious. The confequence of all this muft 
be, that the ufers, finding themfelves impofed 
en in threads of Scots manufachire, will call for 
threads of a foreign fabric, upon which they can 
depend for uniformity both as to length and 
talc, ' in every different fpecie j^ There is the 
utmofl rieceffity for a regulation to be enforced, 
otherwife the certain ruin of this valuable 
branch will enfue, . The Truftees have receiv- 
cd every information neceffary as to what that 
regulation ought to be, and we look up to them 
in carnefl expectation of their interpofition. 
If a Britiih aft be ncceflary, are not they the 
mofl proper perfons for originating and carrying 
it through ? 

The 
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The two kinds of threads particularly menti- 
oned in the queries, namely^ Lifle and Lace 
threads^ are capital branches, neither of which 
have been carried on to any gi*eat extent in 
Britain. However, it is generally believed^ 
that more of thefe kinds is imported than the 
amount of all the Threads manufactured ia 
Scotland. That the firft of thefe can be manu- 
faftured of Scots yarn is (hewn from experience ; 
for it is an undoubted faft, that a condderable 
quantity has been made in the town of Paifley, 
equal, if not fuperiour to French Thread, both 
as to quality and finenofs. With regard to 
Lace thread, before Scots yarn will anfwer for 
it, improvements muft be made in the raifingi 
watering, drcfling and fpinning of the flax. — As 
there is a large manufadlure of Lace in Eng* 
land, and fome fmall beginnings now in Scot* 
land, it would be greatly to the intereft of the 
country to make it of French yarn ; and even 
in this way, there is 30 per cent, on the work- 
manfhip, befides the profit. This branch, if 
once properly eilablifhed in this country, would 
be a valuable acquifition to thofe we have al- 
ready embaiked in it, and give bread to thou* 
fands of induftrious people. * 

The gentleman before alluded to has been 
at incredible pains more than once to afcertain 

U 3 a ftate 
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a ftate of the Linen, Thread, and Silk trades 
carried on in the town of Paifley, and that with 
a degree of exaAnefs that does honour to his 
refearches. It muft be very flattering to every 
well-wifhcr to his country, to have fet before 
him the amazing progrefs made in the above 
branches in a few years, from which we may 
truly fay, that Paifley can no longer be looked 
upon as aq inconfiderable, unimportant place, 
but as a large, flouriihing, manufacfluring town. 

At what time the Linen branch was firft 
eHablilhcd at Paifley is difScult to determine ; 
one thing is certain, that, previous to the 
union of the two kingdoms, it was only a mean 
and obfcure village, famous only for its abbey, 
prior to the reformation a feat of learning. 
At the union a fmall manufafture was car- 
ried on ; but the looms (which were chiefly 
employed m weaving Bengals, in imitation of 
ftripped muflins,) did not exceed a hundred. 
A free trade to England and the foreign fettle- 
ments being opened, the inhabitants enlarged 
their views, and extended their bufinefs. Check 
handkerchiefs were introduced, in which, for 
many years, they fucceeded very well; thefe 
gave way to light goods of all kinds, fuch a& 
plain, ftripped, fpotted, and figured clear lawns, 
bordered and fpotted napkins, thread, gauze, 

&c« 
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Sec. When they had arrived at this pitch in 
manufafhiring, the mode of which changed with 
the fafhion of the day, their invention had full 
fcope in finding oiit new patterns, and new modes 
of working ; nay, even fabrics entirely new be- 
came a fiudy, in which he who fucceeded beft 
had the quickeft fales and the largeft profits. 
Hence arofe a keen emulation, and the fuccels 
was in proportion. Trade now made a rapid 
progrjefs, until it arrived at its prefent perfefiion^ 
As the fame caufe flill operates, it will produce 
the fame efFefts ; and farther improvements may 
be made yearly. In the branches fpecifijed, the 
Paifley manufa(3:urers excel all others in this 
country in every thing that depends, upon fancy.. 

In the year 1759, a manufafturer made trial 

of filk gauze, in imitation of the Spittalfields 

manufadiure. Some time after, others having 

made the Uke trial, the appearance of the goods 

in the London market induced a copartner/hip 

in that city to eftablifli this branch In Paifley. 

N^ver could there have been a more feafonable 

time for their purpofe. Acircumftance happened 

which made the attempt fuccecd, crowningtheir 

mod fanguine expeftations with the wiihed-for 

fuccefs ; which was, the death of the late king. 

Before this the thread gauze had been in vogue; 

but a general mourning enfuing, and Indian 

muilins 
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« 

miiflins being ufed for that purpofe, this in a great 
ineafure put a (lop to the Paifley trade. On ac- 
count of the (lagnation in this branch, a number 
of workmen were thrown out of eroploymerft, 
which circumflance, however, was of advantage 
to the London company^ as they found hands 
ready, and inftantly engaged them. The place 
was well fuited to a bi:anch in which fo much 
invention was neccffary, and accordingly it was 
introduced upon a larger fcale than it ever had 
been before. It foon gained a preference to 
Spittalfields, as Hving was much cheaper^ and 
wages confiderably lower. 

In the year 1766, Oftober 30th, when an ap- 
plication was made to Parliament for an addi- 
tional duty upon French cambricks and lawns, 
which was accordingly obtained, an exad lift of 
the number of looms employed in Paifley was 
taken : The report ftands thps; linen looms 855; 
filk ditto 702 ; thick work ditto 45 ; empty ditto 
165. — ^gain, in the year 1773, December 20th, 
another exad lift was taken. At this time there 
was a general ftagnation in the Linen branch 
throughout Britain and Ireland. Some relief 
was petitioned for from Parliament ; but the bill 
naiifearried in a committee of the Houfe appointed 
to examine the ftate of the Linen manufadhires 
in Britsun and Ireland^ where it was rejeded by 

a fmall 
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a finall majority. The report taken at that time 
as to Paifley (lands thus : Linen looms ^^y ; filk 
ditto 876 ; ribband ditto 155 ; thick work ditto 
66; empty ditto 579. 

In the above calculations it ihould be obfer- 
ved^ that thofe who were appointed to make 
out the above lifts confined themfelves wholly 
CO the town and faburbs; whereas the ftate 
taken in April 1776, by the fore-mentioned in« 
genious gentleman, with which you are now 
about to be prefented, includes thofe which are 
employed by the manufaflurers of Paifley, both 
in town and the country adjacent; ^nd the cal- 
culation of thefe branches is rather a diminution 
than an exaggeration of their real number. 

State of the Unen Branch in 1776. 

The number of weavers employed in 
working Linen amounted to 1500 

Each man, upon a moderate calcula* 
lion, will ufe 200 fpindles of yarn ; 
fo that 1500 weavers will work up 300,000 

One fourth of which is fuppofed to be 
imported, or foreign yarn ; there- 
fore deduct - • 75>ooo 

The remainder b (fpindles) 225,000 

Now, 
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Now, 225,000 fpindlcs of yam, allow- 
ing to each fpinner i> fpindle per 
week, will afford work to (men) 43 2.7 

The number of winders, clippers, and 
draw-boys, arc fuppofed toJbe 700 

To each 20 men an overfeer,, " 7^ 

Bleachers, and dreflers employed in 
whitening, -. - ' 300. 

For making (pinning wheels, weaving 
looms, reeds, twine for heddles, and 
ether implements for fpinning, manu* 
fa^^ing and bleaching, 273 

The noinber of men employed in the ^ 

^hok is - 7175 



Befides the above Htwnber, this manufafture 
employs feveral hands iil raifmg and preparing 
the flax, yam-gatljerers, carters, &c. of which 
a juft idea Catinot be formed. Now, rating the 
produce of 1506 weavers at 90,000 pieces, 
reckoning ip ;^ai*ds in the piece at one fliilling 
and fixpence per yard, the average amount i» 
67,5001. 



State 
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State of the Silk Branch in 1776. 

The number of weavers employed m 

working. Silk was not lefs than 250Q 

Winders, warpers, clippers and draw- 
boys, and others neceflary in the va- 
rious parts of the Silk manufafture, 2500 

The whole number of hands employed 5000 

Thcfe 5000 workmen, fuppofed at an 
average to earn 5 s. per week,, the 
fum paid for wages will be £• 65,000 

Each (ilk loom will produce in value 

yearly 70 1. the whole then will be £. 1 75,000 



From the above ftatc it appears* that the 

Linen and Silk Manufadures in the town and 

neighbourhood of Paifley, employ at leaft 1 21 75 

induftrious poor, befides fuch of their families as 

are unable to work, and that in value they 

amount to £. 242,500 ; to which if we -add the 

Thread branch like wife, nn which there are 100 

machines occupied, rating the amount of each 

machine at £, 350, and confequenily the whole 

at £. 35,0.00, the intire value of the manufac- 

tutes 
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tares produced in one year is /• 277,500, and 
die number of perfons employed iSf77S* 

In December 1777, this gendeman prefented 
the public with another eflay, containing a freHi 
eftimate of the manofaftures carried on in and 
near Psdfley ; in which eflay he expatiates on 
iht cloie connexion fubdfling between the 
landed and trading interefts, occadoned by the 
late Com Bill, and alfo points out how alarming 
the idea of its pafling was to trading people in 
general, the iflue of which would have produced 
a fafl declendon of thofe very manufadlures 
which are the-vitals and fupport of this country. 

The Linen trade, fays he, claims forae atcen« 
tion, as it may be conddered next to the flaple. 
manufadure of Scotland, and had fome exiftence 
in this place before the union. The whole pro- 
duce of this branch, if we deduft from the quan- 
tity of yarn ufed one fourth^ and the price of 
lint feed imported, is the equivalent for labour 
and profits. That we may trace the gradual 
.progrefs of this trade fiuce the ift Nov. 1743, 
with fome precifion, I fhall prefent you with an 
abftra<5t account from the (lamp mafters^-books, 
H^ho make their report upon oath every year to 
the Honourable Board of Trudees* 

I ft Nov. 
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iftNov. iftNov. Yards L. S. D. 

1743 to 1744 353^407 value 15,886 15 10 

1747— 1748 4i3>66o 23,671 19 7 

1757 — 175^ 649,998 43^665 8 II 

1767 — 1768 529,022 54*664 12 II 7 

1776— .1777 i>i94,639f — 82,555 4 oi 

The weavers employed in the Linen are 

not under - - 1600 

lEiZck man, upon a moderate calculation^ 
will ufe 200 fpindles of yarn. 

So that 1 600 workmen will confume 3 20,000 

One fourth of which is fuppofed 

to be foreign ; therefore dedud So,ooo 

■^■W^i^BaHnM ■■■■■ 

The remainder is (fpindles) 240,000 

r 240,000 fpindles of yarn,, allowing to 
each fpinner one fpindle per week, 
will give work to (women) 4615 

The number of winders, clippers, and 

draw-boys, is fuppofed to be 80Q 

To each 20 weavers an overfeer 80 

Bleachers, and drelTer s employed in whitening 3 20 
In making fpinning- wheels, weavuig 
looms, reeds, twine for heddles, and 
other implements for fpinning, manu- 
fa&uring, and bleaching, 2S9 

The whole number employed is 7695 ' 

Vol. I. X t ^'^< 
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State of the Silk Branch in November 1777, 

The number of weavers employed in 
working Silk^ from iftNov. 1776, to 
ill Nov. 1777, upon an average, was 
not under - - • 3600 

Winders, warpers, clippers, draw-boys, 
and others neceflary in carrying on' 
the Silk manufadure ; add 3400 

The whole number employed is 7000 



mmm 



Thefe 7000 will earn, upon an ave- 
rage, 5 s. per week ; the fum is /f-93>6oo 

Each loom will produce in value 
yearly 70 1. which amounts to ^52,000 

State of the Thread Branch in November ijjy. 

The number of machines for -twining a- 

mount te xoc. 
Each machine, upon ah average, wfll ufe 

1600 fpindles of yam, fo that 100 will 

confume f 60,000 fpindles. 
160,000 fpindles of yarn, allowing to each 

fpinner i fpindle per week, will afford 

work to (women) , - 3076 

Each machine gives employment to 6 in 

twining, twilling, bleaching, making 

np, &c, - - 600 

■Rating 
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Rating each fpindle at 4$. pd. va- 
lue^ in m^nufa^red Thread; the 
amount is, - £. 38,000 

The whole amount of Linen, Silk, 
Thread, of finilhed goods, from 
ift Nov. 1776, to iftNov. 1777, 
is not under - £-37^^555 4 o^ 

The number of labouring poor (employed by 
means of the manufaftures eftabUihed 10 Paif« 
ley, is 18^371 ; betides their children and fer- 
vattits fupported by them. 

The Silk gauze was not fo much as attempted 
before 1759; but the price of vivrcs, and, con- 
fequently, of labour, being confiderably lower 
ip this neighbourhood than at London, where it 
was iirft eftabliihed, and the mode of working 
beraring fo near an affinity to the Lawti branch, 
iriduced fome manufadturers from I^ondon, and 
others who refided here, not only te (hare but 
to command the trade, notwithftanding every 
exertion the Spittalfield maqufadlurers could 
make; but then, whenever the price of labour 
ihall become equal in this place to that in Spit- 
talfields, and meal, the chief fupport of the 
poor, be confiderably incrcafed in value, we muft 
neceffarily expedl to lofe this valuable branch ; 
In fhort, nothing can prevent its being carried 

X. 2 on 
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on wholly in that place, but that the goods are 
fabricated cheaper here than there. 

With regard to the Lace manufafture, Paifley 
and that part of the country feems mod likely for 
this branch to fucceed, as it ought to go hand 
in hand with the Thread. This buGnefs, it is 
well known, gives bread to thoufands in the 
county of Buckingham, &c. in South Britain. 
The induftrious poor in Scotland undoubtedly 
live at lefs expence, and, in general, work for 
left wages. It will not now be faid that they 
are not as ingenious as their neighbours ; the 
contrary is abundantly manifeft. There is no 
country that exceeds us in variety of patteri^ 
and neatnefs ofEgures, in thofe branches already 
eftablifhed. The great demands for fancy goods 
frqpi Scotland, is pretty fure evidence that this 
is the cafe. Is there not, then, a great probable 
lity that the Lace branch will flourifli in fuch a 
foil if profecuted with fpirit? The advantages 
which will refult from this manufafture are ob- 
vious : it will give encouragement to the manu- 
fafturing of fine Thread ; it will employ a vaft 
number of poor girls, who may begin at eight 
years of age, at which time of life they are com- 
monly flrolling about until the age of twelve or 
fourteen, a burden to their parents, and num- 
bers maintained by the public ; in fhort, it will 

fave 
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fave a confiderable fum fent annually to Eng- 
land and France, and may, in time, be an addi- 
tional article to our exports. 

It mud be acknowledged, that many difficul- 
ties are to be furmounted by thofe who intro- 
duce a new branch. The prejudices of mankind 
in favour of their own plans of procedure, arc 
' hard co be overcome ; but at this period of in^ 
provements in agriculture, manufaAures, and 
commerce, thefe prejudices are greatly removed, 
at lead among thofe who are converfant in bu(i- 
nefs. It muft give pleafure to many of my rea- 
ders to hear, that the diredors of the Hofpital 
at Glafgow, fent, about two years ago, twenty- 
three of their poor girls to be taught the work- 
ing of Lace by Mrs Puteau, a native of Liflc, 
now re(iding at Renfrew, who is found to be 
well qualified for that purpofe. The confequen- 
ces of this falutary meafure^ 1 hope, will feoa 
be felt in that place where the wort is carrying 
on, and will be an honour to thofe gentlemen 
who have fet an example fo worthy of inuta* 
tioiv* 

In the name of my worthy fi'icnd, let me 
once more addrefs the ladies of Scotland, moft^ 
if not all of whom, it is prefumed^ are friends 

X J to^ 
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to their country. It is not meant to perfuade 
you to lay afide thofe ornaments which fet yoa 
off to the bed advantage, — which become your 
ftation, and diftinguifti you from the vulgar : 
No 8 But if fuch articles as you chufe to adorn 
your perfons with be manufa<Elured in that 
country which affords you the means of holding 
fuch rank in life, furely little will be neceffary 
to be faid, to perfuade you to prefer thofe to 
articles of the fame kind imported from rival 
nations. Remember, by this means, you arc 
fupporting orphans and indafhrious poor in your 
own country, faving money to the nation, and 
fetting examples to others to ufe our own ma- 
nufactures. But this is not all ; you will find, 
upon trial, the Lace made at Renfrew cheaper, 
and as good and as neat as any that is im- 
ported from Bruffels, Lifle, or Antwerp. 

Nothing now remains but to recommend this 
infantile, but important branch to the particular 
notice of the Honourable Board of Truftecs. 
You have already granted it your akl, and, it 
is prefumcd, any farther encouragement that 
p'lght be necelTary to eftabliih it effedlually, 
that may be either pointed out, or which may 
be fuggefted of yourfelves, would meet with a 
hearty and general concurrence* 

From 
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From the foregoing ftates it appears, that 
the trade carried on by the manufadurers in 
Paifley is confiderable and important, and that 
the only reafons for its happy increafe are, the 
cheapnefs of provifions, and the low price of 
labour, in conjunction with the induflry and in- 
genuity of the people. Every device, therefore, 
' to raife the price of provifions, fo fatal to the 
landed and trading interefts, fhould be oppofed 
with vigour and indignation ; otherwife, the 
confequences would be, a decline of bufinefs in 
general, an increafe of poor's rates, burdening 
the rich, while poverty and dc/pondcncy would 
be the lot of the poor. 

I cannot clofc this Chapter without taking par. 
ticular notice of the article of coloured Threads, 
in the manufa£h]ring of which the inhabitants of 
the town of Dundee excel all others, as well in the 
quality as in the quantity manufaftured. The 
accomplifhment of this has co(l them much la- 
bour, expense, and induftry, aflifted by an un- 
common exertion of ingenuity ; but the event 
has been, that the Englifli (who formerly mo- 
nopolized thjs branch) are outdone and fup- 
plantcd in the trade, as well as our rival com- 
petitors the French and Dutch. At one manu- 
fadory in the town of Dundee, no lefs than 

twenty- 
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twenty-four throw or^twift mills arc employed; 
in another^ (ixteen ; in a third, eight ; and in 
a fourth^ feven, and fo on : In (hort, many 
thoufand people gain their bread by working 
at the different branches of the Thread budnefs 
alone.— xTo give you an idea of it$ importance 
in this refpefty I need only inform you, that, at 
one manufa<flory, 432 men, women, and boys 
are employed within doors, and 1400 fpinners 
without ; and yet the proprietors can, with dif- 
ficulty, execute the ordmary commiflions from 
England, with that difpatch which is required. 
The town of Aberdeen, in which there are two 
confiderable manufaAories for coloured Threads, 
i9ems to be in a (late of emulation with that of 
Dundee. Indeed, the extenfive bufinefs done 
in this article is a ftrong proof of the perfedioiv 
to which the condudors of them have brought 
their goods ; and the yearly increafe of their 
trade fhews, that it is beneficial to the proprie- 
tors, ferviceable to the country, and bids fair 
to add to the riches and importance of the 
town of Aberdeen. 

As the profperity of this valuable branch is 
of great confequence to the country, it is not 
doubted but the public will pay due attention 
to it, and give every neceffary encouragement 

to 
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to infure its future fuccefs. I flialf, therefore, 
beg leave to mention one difadvantage it la- 
bours under at prefent, which might eadly be 
removed. At the time when the law was paf- 
fed, allowing the excife on foap made ufe of 
by the whiteners or bleachers of linens to be 
drawn back, the Thread-makers were not com- 
prehended in that bill. Whether this omif- 
fion was owing to the manufacture being then 
in its infancy, or to whatever other caufe, I 
will not pretend to fay. But as the Thread- 
makers ufe the very fame materials as the 
bleachers of linen,, and the apparatus and labour 
for cleaning or clearing the Thread are al(b 
the fame, they are undoubtedly intitled to a 
fimilar exemption. This, I am perfuaded, 
would require no great effort to obtain. If 
application were once made to Parliament for 
that purpofe, it would be fure to meet with 
the hearty fupport of all the Scots members, as 
well as many of the Englilh, the requeft being, 
in every refpec^, moft juft and reafonable ; and 
the expence attending it would be but trifling. 
Nothing is more common than to make a matter 
of public utility a part of the law of this coun- 
try, by tacking it to a money bill, by way of 
rider. This would fave the expence of an aft 

of Parliament, anfwer every purpofe that could 

be 
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be obtainet) from one^ and would not be refufed 
by our prefent Miniftry, who are fond of giv- 
ing every encouragement to the manufa£turet 
and improvements of their country. 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME* 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



'nnHE Author prefents moft refpcftful Com- 
^ pliments to the Nobility, Gentry, Mer- 
chants, Tradefmen, and others, v^ho have ho- 
noured him with their Names as Subfcribers for 
this Work, and begs leave tu inform them. 
That as he is ftill receiving Subfcriptions from 
every part of the three Kngdoms, he is obliged 
to defer publifhing a lift of the Subfcribers* 
Names to the latter end of the laft Volume. 
He alfo begs leave to ajQTure them, that the re- 
mainder of this Publication is in hand, and will 
be finiihed with all poflible Accuracy and Dif- 
patch. 



<St Ann^s Yards, 
Edinburgh, i&Nov. 1 778. 
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